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Henry  Timrod  and  Sophie  Sosnowski 

Bv  Milledge  B.  Seigler* 


Havne  quotes  Timrod  as  saying  of  himself  during  his  college 
days,  “Everv^  pretty  girl’s  face  acted  upon  me  like  an  inspira¬ 
tion!  I  fancied  myself  a  sublimated  Turk.  .  .  Little  more 
than  a  decade  later  Timrod  was  directing  his  attention  no  longer 
to  every'  pretty  girl’s  face,  but  to  one  in  particular.  Timrod 
met  Miss  Sophie  Sosnowski  in  Columbia,  probably  during  a 
visit  to  his  sister  Emily-,  who  was  then  living  in  Columbia.  His 
acquaintance  with  Miss  Sosnowski  was  made  p>ossible  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  Emily’s  friendship  for  Mme.  Sophie  Sosnowski,  her 
mother.®  Emily  had  formed  a  lasting  friendship  with  the 
Sosnowskis  before  1857.  Her  daughters  Edith  and  Kate  attended 
the  South  Carolina  Female  Collegiate  Institute  at  Barhamville, 
tw’o  miles  north  of  Columbia,  the  school  in  which  both  mother 
and  daughter  taught. 

A  copy  of  a  catalogue^  of  the  Female  Institute  for  the  aca¬ 
demic  year  1856-57  shows  that  Mme.  Sosnowski  was  in  charge 
of  instruction  in  the  “German  language.  Vocal  and  Instru¬ 
mental  Music.”  A  circular®  advertising  the  Female  Institute 
indicates  that  Miss  Sosnowski,  after  attending  the  Troy  Female 

*Mr.  Seigler  is  an  associate  professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  South 
Carolina. 

1.  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  “Memoir  of  Henry  Timrod”  in  The  Poetiu  o/  Henry 
Timrod  (New  York,  1873),  19. 

2.  She  was  married  to  George  Goodwin,  an  Englishman,  who  had  estahllshed 
himself  as  a  merchant  In  Columbia  shortly  before  1850.  Letters  to  Emily  in 
the  Timrod-Goodwin  Collection,  Carolinians  Library,  University  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  show  that,  beginning  as  early  as  1891,  Timrod  spent  part  of  bis  vacations 
from  teaching  with  Emily,  in  addition  to  paying  frequent  visits  at  other  times. 

3.  Mme.  Sosnowski  bad  had  a  remarkable  career.  She  was  bom  Sophie 
Maria  Katherine  Wents,  daughter  of  Christian  Wents,  personal  physician  to 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  Her  husband,  Josef  Stanislaus  Sosnowski,  a  native 
of  Poland,  was  cousin  to  Csar  Nicholas  I.  He  was  exiled  from  Poland  In  1833 
for  being  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Polish  uprising  against  Russia.  Though 
wounded,  he  made  his  way  to  Baden,  was  healed  by  Dr.  Wents,  feU  in  love 
with  his  daughter,  who  was  already  famous  in  court  circles  for  her  excellent 
voice,  and  married  her  against  the  wishes  of  her  father.  The  Sosnowskis  came 
to  America  in  1835.  Although  JoseCs  estates  in  Poland  had  been  confiscated, 
he  was  not  altogether  penniless  when  be  arrived  in  this  country.  Records  from 
the  St.  Louis  Savings  Bank  now  show  that  he  lost  160,000  In  that  bank  when 
it  failed.  He  died  in  Brie,  Penn.,  early  In  1845.  In  order  to  sjimport  her  three 
children,  Mme.  Sosnowski  accepted  a  place  in  Mrs.  Emma  Willard’s  School. 
Troy,  New  York,  but  her  need  for  a  milder  climate  caused  her  to  move  to  the 
South.  Her  life  in  the  new  region,  particularly  during  the  War  Years,  was  in 
many  ways  more  eventful  than  It  had  been  during  her  earlier  years. 

From  letters,  documents,  and  newspapers  in  the  Sosnowski-Schaller  Collection, 
Carolinians  Library,  University  of  South  Carolina,  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Fairbanks. 
Bmma  Willard  and  Her  Pupil*  (New  York,  1898),  passim. 

4.  In  the  Carolinians  Library. 

5.  Owned  by  Professor  H.  C.  Davis. 
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Seminary,  joined  the  staff  of  Mme.  Sosnowski’s  school  in  1857 
as  “Instructor  in  Literature,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music.” 

Timrod’s  life  during  the  five-year  period  following  1855 
is  strangely  obscure.  We  cannot,  therefore,  exactly  determine 
the  date  of  his  first  acquaintance  with  Miss  Sosnowski,  but  his 
letters  show  that  he  was  deeply  in  love  with  her  in  the  spring 
of  i860  and  that  he  had  apparently  known  her  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  declare  his  love.  He  may  have  met  her  in 
1857,  probably  not  later  than  1858. 

In  an  unpublished  letter*  accompanying  a  third  version  of 
his  “Two  Portraits,”  Timrod  shows  that  “Miss  Sophie”  has 
been  more  than  a  passing  inspiration. 

So  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you.  Wiii  you  be  so  good 
as  to  return  me  that  second  copy  of  my  poem  which  I  left  with  you 
yesterday,  and  to  accept  the  one  accompanying  this  note  in  its  stead? 
You  will  find  in  the  last  a  few  additional  lines  inserted — beginning 
with  the  last  couplet  on  the  14th  page. 

I  want  the  second  copy  to  save  myself  the  trouble  of  any  further 
transcription.  If  I  have  to  rewrite  it  a  fourth  time,  I  shall  be  sure 
to  add  more;  for  with  the  pen  in  my  hand,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  touching  and  retouching  a  portrait  which  it  gave 
me  such  profound  pleasure  to  paint. 

I  promise  not  to  trouble  with  another  edition. 

Henry  Timrod 

Two  manuscripts,  apparently  the  first  and  third  versions,  of 
“Two  Portraits”  show  Timrod’s  retouching.  The  first  three 
pages  of  the  first  version  are  missing.'^  Page  4  begins  with: 

What  in  a  lot  so  sweet  as  this 
Is  wanting  to  complete  your  bliss? 

A  comparison  of  this  version  with  that  published  in  the  Hayne 
edition*  shows  that  Timrod,  besides  changing  many  words  and 
phrases,  added  twenty-six  couplets  and  deleted  two.  The  third 
version  contains  all  of  the  stanzas  published  in  the  Hayne  edi- 

6.  Dated,  Tuesday,  April  29,  [I860].  In  tbe  headings  of  his  letters,  Timrod 
customarily  indicates  both  the  place  and  date.  In  this  instance  only  part  of 
tbe  date  is  given.  Tbe  single  sheet,  folded  to  resemble  an  envelop,  has  on  its 
face  in  Timrod’s  bandwriting,  “Miss  S.  A.  Sosnowski.”  This  letter  Is  now 
in  the  Sosnowski-Schaller  Collection. 

Dear  Miss  Sophie 

7.  Timrod  numbered  the  pages  of  both  MSS. 

8.  Hayne,  Poem$  of  Timrod,  87-97.  Professor  Guy  A.  Cardwell  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  account  of  the  bibliography  and  pecularities  of  the  Havne  editions  of 
Timrod’s  poems  in  The  VncoUeeted  Poeme  of  Henry  Timrod  (Athens,  1942), 
9-18.  My  references  are  to  the  “new  revised  edition.” 
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tion  plus  five  additional  ones.®  Two  of  these  couplets  give 
some  insight  into  the  state  of  Timrod’s  feelings  for  Miss  Sos¬ 
nowski.  In  painting  the  second  portrait  in  the  third  version 
Timrod  writes: 

If  I  have  read  your  nature  right. 

It  only  waits  a  spark  of  light; 

And  when  that  comes,  as  come  it  must. 

It  will  not  mall  on  arid  dust, 

I  know  not  when  or  whence  indeed 
Shall  fall  and  burst  the  burning  seed. 

But  I  would  give  my  hopes  of  fame 
If  I  could  only  light  the  flameAO 

And  he  adds, 

I  cannot  guess  in  what  fair  spot 
The  willH  of  Time  hath  fixed  your  lot 

Nor  can  I  name  what  manly  breast 
Gives  to  that  head  a  welcome  rest 

{Yet  if  not  mine,  Ood  Grant  to  me 
A  grave  which  you  may  sometimes  seet)ti 

The  two  italicized  couplets,  in  addition  to  appearing  in  the 
manuscript  version,  were  contained  in  the  first  publication  of 
the  poem  in  Harper’s  Magazine.^* 

These  stanzas  show  something  of  Timrod’s  feelings  and  hopes. 
In  April,  i860,  the  time  of  his  sending  the  third  version  to  Miss 
Sosnowski,  or  in  August,  i860,  the  time  of  the  first  published 
appearance  of  “Two  Portraits,”  Timrod  apparently  entertained 
hopes  of  winning  Miss  Sosnowski.  His  hopes  having  vanished  in 
the  meantime,  Timrod  omitted  these  stanzas  when  ne  supervised 
the  printing  of  the  Vizetelly^*  proof  sheets,  probably  early  in 

9.  Besides  the  two  which  I  shaU  discuss  elsewhere,  the  additional  couplets 
are: 

By  grassy  banks  and  pleasant  roads 
AU  lined  with  uni>erturl>ed  abodes  (lines  S6-86) 

While  blessings  liberal  as  the  skies 

Looks  from  a  sister’s  tender  eyes  (lines  49-50) 

Yon  have  my  portrait  of  yourself 

As  laid  upon  a  maiden's  shelf  (lines  165-166) 

One  couplet  and  four  separate  lines  were  completely  recast  in  the  Hayne 
edition ;  and  in  ten  lines  words  or  phrases  were  substituted  without  otherwise 
changi^  the  line. 

10.  The  italics  are  mine. 

11.  The  Hayne  edition  has  chance. 

12.  The  italics  are  mine. 

13.  Vol.  XXI  (Aug.,  1860),  357-59. 

14.  For  a  discussion  of  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  printing  of  the 
Vlsetelly  proof  sheets,  see  Cardwell,  ed..  Uncollected  Poems  of  Henry  Timrod, 
16-18.  These  proof  sheets  are  now  owned  by  the  Charleston  Library  Society. 
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1864.^®  His  omission  is  proof  of  the  personal  importance  he  at¬ 
tached  to  the  lines  at  the  time  of  their  comj>osition. 

On  May  8,  i860,  less  than  a  fortnight  after  sending  his  note 
to  Sophie,  Timrod  wrote  his  sister  Emily  from  Bluffton:  “I 
have  sent  Miss  Sophie  by  post,  a  third  version  of  my  endless 
poem;  I  hope  she  has  received  it  safely.  Give  her  my  1 — yes! 
say  love,  if  she  be  not  afraid  of  its  burning  her;  and  tell  her 
that  her  tress  of  hair  -  though  it  u'as  stolen  -  has  already  saved 
me  from  one  great  temptation.  This  is  the  truth,  upon  my 
honor.”^®  In  another  letter  to  Emily,  written  from  Bluffton  on 
June  18,  i860,  Timrod  shows  that,  in  the  period  from  May 
8  to  June  18,  i860,  something  of  importance  to  him  has  happened: 

On  Wednesday  last,  I  received,  to  my  great  surprise,  a  letter  of  yours 
dated  the  1st  of  June.  .  .  .i7 

The  letter  contains  some  remarks  of  Miss  Sophie’s  of  very  ques¬ 
tionable  truth,  and  which  certainly  do  me  great  injustice. 

She  considers  the  injury  which  you  suppose  done  to  my  health  (with 
what  justice  I  will  not  say)  by  my  passions  and  the  struggles  it  has 
occasioned,  to  be  an  evidence  of  weakness  on  my  part;  and  adds  that 
she  would  not  permit  any  passion  to  influence  her  to  that  extent. 

It  is  very  easy  for  persons  to  talk  thus  whose  passions  (if  indeed 
they  have  any  at  all)  are  no  stronger  than  water  or  than  moonlight. 
The  simple  truth  is,  that  no  passion  could  influence  Miss  Sophie  to 
that  extent,  simply  because  (strong  and  fervent  as  T  know  her  affec¬ 
tions  to  be)  She  is  not,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  of  those  natures  which 
passionis  troubles  much.  I  doubt  whether  that  heart  of  hers  will  ever 
throb  violently  enough  to  give  her  even  the  small  pain  of  a  headache. 
At  all  events,  she  can  never  be  moved  by  any  passioni»  as  strongly 
as  a  man  with  a  temperament  like  mine. 

The  difference  between  myself  and  one  who  can  conquer  a  passion, 
and  yet  come  off  from  the  contest  with  unblancbed  cheeks,  and  with¬ 
out  a  scar,  may  be  not  that  I  am  weaker,  but  that  I  have  deeper  and 
more  powerful  influences  to  resist.  “Be  a  man”!  says  Miss  Sophie.  I 
have  generally  been  held  to  be  a  man2o  by  those  who  know  me.  I 
believe;  but  I  should  think  myself  but  half  a  one  if  my  passions  were 
as  easily  mastered  as  the  fancies  of  a  boy. 

There  is  a  bird  in  Southern  latitudes  which  excels  the  whole 
feathered  creation  in  breadth  of  wing,  and  strength  of  flight.  It  may 
be  seen  in  the  morning  by  the  mariner,  coming  from  regions  beyond 
the  Antarctic  continent,  and  by  nightfall,  it  will  fold  its  mighty 
pinions  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia.  Yet  a  rain,  or  a  deeper  plunge 
than  usual  into  the  ocean,  will  disable  it  completely  for  the  space  of 
many  hours.  And  this  incapacity  the  bird2i  owes  to  the  very  size 


15.  Except  for  the  numbered  divisions  of  the  poem,  Hayne  followed  the 
Visetelly  proof  sheets  in  his  edition  of  1873. 

16.  In  the  Timrod-Goodwin  Collection. 

17.  The  ellipses  are  mire. 

18.  After  passion  Timrod  wrote  will  ever  and  cancelled  it. 

19.  Timrod  wrote  first  it,  which  he  altered  to  any  passion. 

20.  One  altered  to  a  man. 

21.  Of  altered  to  the  bird. 
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and  power  of  the  wings  which  bear  it  so  grandly  from  continent  to 
continent,  but  which  at  the  same  time,  in22  the  event  of  a  tempest, 
absorb  a  greater  quantity  of  moisture,  and  retain  it  for  a  longer  period 
than  the  plumage  of  smaller  birds. 

Now,  if  we  adopt  Miss  Sophies’  creed,  the  little  wren  that  smooths 
its  feathers  after  an  April  shower,  and  straightway  resumes  its  hop¬ 
ping,  from  branch  to  branch,  is  a  stronger  bird  than  the  albatross! 

I  shall  say  nothing  more  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be 
called  weak,  and  whether  I  master  my23 

In  March,  i86i,  Timrod  writes  to  Emily:  “My  tooth  ache 
is  better  but  my  face  is  ludicrously  swollen.  Don’t  mention  it 
to  Miss  Sophie.  ...  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  that  Miss  Sophie  is 
pleased  with  my  ode.”^^ 

Despite  her  admonition  to  “Be  a  man,”  Timrod,  early  in  i86i, 
was  still  concerned  with  the  figure  he  made  in  Sophie’s  eyes, 
but  in  June  of  i86i,  he  wrote  his  sister. 

What  you  say  about  Miss  Sophie’s  being  ‘terribly  piqued’,  gives  me 
far  more  pain  than  pleasure.  I  love  her  no  longer  indeed,  but  I  still 
feel  towards  her  tenderly  enough  to  wish  to  save  her  from  the  slightest 
mortification.  I  shall  certainly  write  to  her  and  tell  her  that  though 
she  is  not  the  Miss  Sophie  of  my  imagination,  she  is  still  a  very  love¬ 
able  little  person,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  her  dearest  friendship.25 

In  the  same  letter  we  find  what  may  be  the  reason  for  Spohie’s 
“  ‘Be  a  man.’  ”  Timrod  begins  the  letter  to  his  sister  with. 

Nothing  that  you  can  say,  however  painful,  can  make  me  regret  the 
past  more  deeply  than  I  do  already.  Let  me  beseech  you,  if  possible, 
to  put  away  the  memory  of  the  last  week  I  spent  with  you,  and  to 
think  of  me  as  I  really  am.  Perhaps  I  may  never  see  you  again;  and 
if  in  the  course  of  this  eventful  year,  I  should  stand  upon  the  brink 
of  death,  it  would  make  my  dying  hour  very  bitter  indeed  to  know 
that  I  should  be  remembered  by  my  sister  only  as  a — I  can’t  write 
the  word.  [And  he  concludes  hy  imploring,] 

My  dear  Emily,  let  me  beg  you  again  to  forget  the  past  and  try  to 
believe  that  a  new  life  has  begun  for  me.  More  solemn  thoughts  have 
come  to  me  lately  than  I  have  been  accustomed  to  entertain,  and  in 
a  more  serious  and  resolute  mood  than  I  have  ever  known,  I  have 
determined  to  be  pure  and  temperate. 

22.  Abt  Immediately  cancelled. 

23.  The  remainder  of  this  letter  has  been  lost  or  destroyed.  The  surviving 
sheets  are  in  the  Timrod-Goodwin  Collection. 

24.  Written  from  Hardeeville,  March  12,  1861.  In  the  Tlmrod-Ooodwin 
Collection. 

25.  To  Emily,  from  Hardeeville,  June  11,  1861.  In  “Unpublished  Letters 
of  Henry  Timt^,’’  Southern  Literary  Mettenger,  XI  (Oct.,  1940),  633,  Pro¬ 
fessor  William  Fldler  shows  that  Timrod,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Rachel  Lyons 
written  from  Hardeeville,  May  29,  1861,  without  mentioning  Miss  Sosnowski 
by  name,  in  effect  declared  an  end  to  his  love  for  her. 
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In  another  letter  to  Emily,  Timrod’s  explanation  shows  the 
deep  concern  his  friends  must  have  felt  in  the  years  before  his 
vow  of  temperance. 

I  dined  yesterday  in  company  with  Fred  Tapper  at  Tobin  Browns’ 
who  is  now  keeping  a  bachelor’s  house — his  wife  and  sisters  having 
left  the  city.  There  was  clinking  of  glasses  of  course,  but  I  need  not 
say  that  I  did  not  forget  you;  and  shared  the  merriment  but  not  the 
liquor.  Brown  made  me  a  remark  which  has  afforded  me  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure.  He  says  that  it  is  my  peculiar  lot  to  have  won  without 
wealth  or  power,  a  larger  circle  of  strongly  attached  friends  than  any 
man  of  his  acquaintance.  Every  where  he  says  the  news  that  I  have 
relinquished  the  wine  cup  forever  has  been  received  with  delight — 
men  to  whom  he  has  announced  it  have  grasped  his  hand  with  cordial 
expressions  of  gratification. 

This  is  better  than  office,  or  even  fame — is  it  not?26  [in  the  same 
letter,  he  writes,] 

I  have  sent  to  Miss  Sophie  a  published  acknowledgement  of  the 
receipt  of  the  clothing  [for  refugees]  forwarded  by  Madame  to  Charles¬ 
ton. 

You  must  not  be  vexed  to  hear  that  I  have  forbidden  Miss  Sophie 
to  show  my  letter  either  to  Katie  or  yourself.  It  is  not  that  it  contains 
any  confidence  that  I  should  desire  to  withhold  from  you — but  there 
are  certain  sillinesses  which  one  likes  that  no  eyes  should  see  but 
those  for  whom  they  were  written 

The  manuscript  of  “Sophie,”^’  a  second  poem  of  which  Miss 
Sosnowski  was  the  inspiration,  was  given  to  her,  but  at  an  un¬ 
determined  time.  The  sentiments  of  the  last  lines  show  that 
Timrod  composed  them  when  his  affections  were  still  centered 
on  Sophie,  probably  in  i860. 

Oh,  lady!  could’st  thou  guess 
What  I  cannot  all  conceal 
Yet  dare  not  all  confess 
Thou  would’st  flutter  like  a  bird 
To  my  breast  without  a  word. 

In  the  summer  of  1862,  Timrod,  a  private  in  Company  B, 
Thirteenth  South  Carolina  Regiment,  became  engaged  to  Katie 
Goodwin,  the  sister  of  Emily’s  husband  George  Goodwin.^* 
Poverty  prevented  Timrod’s  marriage  for  two  years,  but  on 

26.  To  Emily,  from  Charleston,  May  4,  1862 ;  in  the  Timrod-Qoodwin  Col¬ 
lection. 

27.  The  MS  Is  now  in  the  Sosnowski-Schaller  Collection.  Professor  O.  A. 
Cardwell,  Uncollected  Poems  of  Henry  Timrod,  97-98,  published  this  poem  from 
a  newspaper  clipping  in  the  volume  In  Memory  of  Henry  Timrod,  Courtenay 
Collection,  Charleston  Library  Society.  Except  for  punctuation,  the  only 
variants  between  the  poem  as  published  and  the  MS  are  these ;  1.7,  I  :I’ve ; 
1.18,  they  :  and  they. 

28.  Katie  Goodwin  and  her  father  came  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  England. 
George  Marryat  Goodwin  died  in  Columbia  in  1858.  Katie  lived  thereafter  in 
the  home  of  her  brother  George. 
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February’  i6,  1864,  he  and  Miss  Goodwin  were  married  in  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

Letters  to  Miss  Sosnowski  written  in  February,  March,  April, 
and  May,  1861,  show  that  she  and  Lt.  Frank  E.  Schaller,  who 
was  then  teaching  at  the  Hillsborough  Militaiy  Academy,  Hills¬ 
borough,  N.  C.,  had  an  “understanding.”^  By  the  summer  of 
1862,  Miss  Sosnowski  and  Schaller  had  become  eng^ed.  In 
1862,  according  to  the  official  muster  sheet*®  of  the  Twenty- 
Second  Mississippi  Regiment,  Infantry,  Schaller  was  Colonel, 
Commanding,  with  date  of  appointment,  December  24,  1861. 
His  regiment  lost  much  of  its  strength  in  the  Battle  of  Shiloh, 
Schaller  himself  receiving  a  severe  wound.  He  obtained  sick 
leave,  recovered  from  his  wound,  and  married  Miss  Sosnowski 
in  Columbia,  July  22,  1863.*^ 

After  the  marriages  of  Henry  and  Sophie,  the  Timrod-Good- 
wins  and  the  Sosnowski-Schallers  continued  to  maintain  the 
most  friendly  relations. 

Not  long  after  the  burning  of  Columbia  in  1865,  Mme.  Sos¬ 
nowski  moved  to  Athens,  Ga.,  accompanied  by  her  daughter 
and  son-in-law.  The  Sosnowskis  and  the  Goodwins  corresponded 
at  regular  intervals.  On  September  4,  1866,  Emily  wrote  to 
Sophie  Schaller  asking  for  a  place  in  the  school  which  Mme. 
Sosnowski  had  established  in  Athens.®*  She  receiver  a  prompt 
reply  from  Sophie  offering  her  a  position,  but  circumstances 
had  imposed  obligations  which  made  her  acceptance  impos¬ 
sible. 

Columbia  Sept  10th  1866. 

My  deab  Sophie 

I  received  your  kind  letter  this  mominp,  and  fr»'l  it  impossible  to 
express  my  deep  sense  and  appreciation  of  the  true  friendship  every 
line  of  that  letter  reveals.  That  your  dear  Mother  so  readily  consented 

29.  Apparently  all  of  SchaUer’s  letters  to  Sophie,  both  before  and  after 
she  became  his  idfe,  are  preserved  In  the  Sosnowsai-Schaller  Collection.  Frank 
Schaller  was  bom  on  26  July,  1885,  In  Ostheim,  Saxony.  He  was  educated  In 
various  academies  in  Germany,  came  to  America  in  1856.  took  a  place  as  teacher 
in  St.  Timothy’s  Hall  Military  School  at  Catonsvllle,  six  miles  from  Baltimore, 
in  1857.  In  1860  he  visited  his  sister  Maria  Dnenckle  in  South  Carolina 

30.  In  the  Sosnowski-Schaller  Collection. 

31.  Schaller  was  widely  known  in  the  Southern  States.  Letters  to  him  from 
three  generals,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  others  In  important  places  show 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  On  May  3,  1863,  Governor  Pickens  of  South 
Carolina  wrote  a  letter  of  introduction  for  Schaller  to  General  Beauregard. 
“Dear  Genl : 

I  take  great  pleasure  In  presenting  Col :  Schaller  to  yon.  He  is  in  Command 
of  the  22nd  Miss :  Rgt ;  and  was  at  Bowling  Green  under  the  command  of 
Genl ;  Sidney  Johnstone  [sic].  He  was  afterwards  in  the  terrible  battle  of 
Shiloh  and  after  leading  his  regiment  heroically,  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
foot.  He  is  a  Frenchman  [Frenchman  is  crossed  out  and  German  written  above] 
by  birth  and  Is  an  honor  to  his  native  land.  You  will  find  him  a  gentleman 
and  every  Inch  a  soldier.  .  .  (In  the  Sosnowski-Schaller  Collection) 

32.  Letter  in  the  Sosnowskl-Schailer  Collection. 
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to  give  me  the  preference,  while  so  many  perhaps  far  more  capable 
than  myself  had  already  applied,  Is  a  sufficient  assurance  of  her  and 
your  feelings  toward  me. 

Much  however  as  I  would  like  to  accept  your  offer,  so  many  diffi¬ 
culties  have  arisen  that  I  find  It  will  be  Impossible  for  me  to  leave 
Columbia,  at  least  for  the  present. 

Vou  know  when  I  wrote  you  I  thought  I  should  break  up  house¬ 
keeping  altogether,  get  Harry  to  a  boarding  school,  and  be  able  to  see 
that  the  girls  were  well  provided  for  with  situations.  I  had  hoped 
then  that  Henry  would  have  been  able  to  provide  for  himself  and  Kate. 
But  poor  fellow!  In  every  application  he  has  made,  he  has  been  equally 
unfortunate,  and  were  I  to  accept  the  situation  you  offer  I  should 
have  to  turn  him  and  Katie  Into  the  street.  This  I  could  not  do.  So 
we  shall  have  to  battle  It  together  for  a  while  longer. 

Annie  is  about  giving  up  her  little  house,  and  as  the  rent  is  $150 
less  than  that  I  now  pay,  I  shall  take  it,  and  sell  out  my  best  furniture. 
The  proceeds  may  enable  me  to  exist  through  the  long  winter  before 
us.  You  I  am  sure  will  feel  with  me  how  impossible  it  would  be  for 
me  to  leave  Henry  and  Katie  to  starve.  I  was  so  sure  when  I  wrote 
that  they  would  be  placed  beyond  want.  Dear,  dear  Sophie  don’t  think 
that  when  I  wrote  so  urgently  for  a  situation  and  then  when  it  was 
offered  I  refused,  that  I  was  actuated  by  a  whim  of  the  moment.  I 
seemed  to  see  my  way  so  clear  then,  now  all  is  inky  blackness.  My 
conscience  will  not  allow  me  to  leave  my  brother  in  such  distress. 

Will  you  add  to  the  obligation  you  have  already  conferred  by  pro¬ 
curing  situations  if  possible  for  the  girls.  I  think  I  would  prefer  the 
one  you  speak  of  near  Athens  for  Edith,  if  she  would  suit  as  well  as 
Kate.33 

Sophie  and  her  mother  did  obtain  situations  for  Emily’s  daugh¬ 
ters,  Kate  as  tutor  in  a  private  home  in  Georgia,  Edith  as  teacher 
in  Athens. 

The  summer  and  fall  of  1867  were  di:tk  dav’s  for  the  Schallers 
and  the  Timrods.  On  July  30,  the  Goodwins  and  Timrods,  who 
were  sharing  a  house  in  Columbia,  received  the  news  that  Sophie 
Schaller  had  died  the  dav  after  the  birth  of  her  second  daugh- 
ter.^‘‘  Timrod  wrote  Schaller  a  letter®’’’  of  condolence  on  Au¬ 
gust  3,  1867. 

Mt  deab  Schaller, 

I  was  on  the  point  of  writing  you  when  your  most  affecting  letter 
reached  me.  I  had  deferred  doing  so  up  to  that  moment,  because  I 
shrank  from  approaching  you  too  soon  in  your  great  sorrow.  Grief 
is  a  sacred  thing;  we  should  draw  nigh  it  with  hushed  voice  and  sus¬ 
pended  foot,  as  we  enter  the  temple  of  God! 

For  such  a  loss  as  you  have  sustained  there  is  indeed  no  consolation 
in  this  world.  Your  wife  was  a  woman  of  such  uncommon  beauty  of 
character,  that  you  seem  to  me  to  me  [sic]  to  have  parted  with  the 

33.  In  the  Tlmrod-Goodwln  Collection. 

34.  Sophie  Schaller  la  buried  with  her  mother  and  sister  in  the  Oconee 
Cemetery,  Athens,  Ga. 

35.  This  unpublished  letter  is  in  the  Sosnowski-Schaller  Collection. 
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very  angel  of  yonr  life!  What  can  I  do  hot  weep  with  you,  my  friend. 

Ton  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  however.  What  an  ex¬ 
quisite  though  solemn  happiness  it  must  be  to  you  in  your  agony,  to 
think  that  at  the  end  of  that  long  dark  path  which  you  will  hence¬ 
forth  travel  almost  alone,  a  blessed  saint  waits  to  welcome  you  to 
your  rest. 

I  will  try  to  come  to  see  you.30  In  a  few  days  I  set  out  to  pass  a 
few  weeks  with  my  friend  Hayne  who  lives  above  Augusta  on  the 
Georgia  Road.  If  possible,  I  will  run  up  as  far  as  Athens. 

In  the  meanwhile,  accept  my  profoundest  sympathies,  and  believe  me 

Most  sincerely  yours 
Henry  Timrod 

The  day  after  Timrod  wrote  to  Schaller,  his  wife  wrote  to 
Sophie’s  sister  Caroline  a  letter®’  revealing  more  than  perfunctory 
condolences. 

My  deab  Fbiend, 

A  sweeter  friendship  than  I  shall  ever  again  enjoy,  has  been  broken, 
and  in  the  severance  of  the  tie,  earth  seems  to  have  become  darker 
and  drearier 

The  deep  love  I  bore  to  Sophie  seems  to  give  me  a  right  to  approach 
you  even  in  this  sacred  hour  of  grief,  and  to  say  I  too  mourn,  deeply 
mourn,  for  your  darling  sister. 

As  a  Christian,  you  will  try  to  feel  that  that  [sic]  sorrow  springs 
not  from  the  earth;  and  I  know  that  for  your  dear  mothers  sake  you 
will  battle  with  the  grief  that  consumes  you.  I  am  not  a  Christian, 
and  I  cannot  draw  a  consolation  from  the  thought  that  God  is  love. 
I  can  only  think  of  the  desolate  mother;  the  husband  whose  life  is 
forever  darkened,  and  of  the  brother  and  sister  who  have  lost  in  their 
dead  sister  their  dearest  household  idol.  I  can  only  think  of  the 
little  motherless  ones,  who  must  never  know  the  might  and  tenderness 
of  a  mothers  love. 

With  Sophie's  departure  the  highest  purest  type  of  woman  hood 
seems  to  have  been  destroyed.  You  will  be  able  to  think  of  the  broken 
threads  of  her  life  here,  taken  up  again,  and  woven  into  an  Immortal 
and  glorified  life  above.  I  in  my  darkness  only  see  a  life  taken  away 
that  was  a  blessing  to  all.  You  will  with  your  gentle  humble  Christian¬ 
ity  be  able  after  a  time  to  realize  and  to  draw  comfort  from  the  thought 
that  your  darling  is  safe  in  the  bosom  of  the  Savior.  Alas!  I  can  only 
think  of  her  as  torn  from  her  friends;  and  while  you  as  a  believer 
in  our  holy  faith,  will  almost  catch  the  tones  of  her  voice,  (the  sweetest 
y.  ever  heard.)  [sic]  as  it  joins  the  redeemed  in  the  great  Jubilee  of 
The  ages;  I  in  my  earthiness  can  but  dwell  on  the  silence  which  must 
"ache  round  you  like  a  strong  disease  and  new.”  can  only  think  of 
that  voice  now  still. 


.36.  Timrod  did  not  get  to  visit  Athens.  In  a  letter  written  from  Copse 
Hill,  Hayne’s  home,  on  August  20,  1867,  to  Edith,  his  niece,  who  was  then 
living  in  Athens,  Timrod  says,  "It  is  a  bitter  disappointment  to  me  that  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  visit  Athens.  ...  I  suppose  you  know  what  stopped  the 
contemplated  visit.  It  was  the  want  of  certain  paper-wings  with  which  a 
munificent  friend  had  promised  to  supply  me,  but — didn’t.”  (In  the  Tlmrod- 
Ooodwin  Collection) 

37.  Unpublished  letter  in  the  Sosnowski-Scballer  Collection. 
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If  the  thought  that  you  and  your  dear  family  hare  the  deep  sym¬ 
pathies  of  all  your  friends,  can  comfort  you,  then  Indeed  you  will  be 
comforted,  all  who  knew  Sophie  yourself  and  mother  seem  to  feel  so 
deeply  with  you. 

My  dear  Kallie  when  you  can  write,  I  would  be  glad  to  bear  some 
particulars  of  dear  Sophies  illness  and  death.  All  send  lore  to  you 
and  Madame.  With  warm  regards  to  Col.  Schaller 
I  remain 

Yours  most  lovingly 
Katie  Timrod 

Timrod’s  friend  Hayne  apparently  sent  Schaller  a  poem  oc¬ 
casioned  by  Sophie’s  death.  Mrs.  Ida  Schaller  Peacock,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sophie,  in  a  letter  written  from  Athens,  undated,  to  “Dear 
Miss  Millie,”  says  that  “Paul  Hayne  wrote  for  papa  a  most 
beautiful  poem  of  three  verses  on  the  occasion  of  Mama’s  death, 
beginning  with 

I  did  not  know 

Till  ’neath  the  rod  I  passe[d] 

How  sore  I  needed  God."*8 

The  Sosnowski-Schaller  Collection  contains  a  MS  copy  of  this 
unpublished  p>oem,  with  the  words  “composed  by  Paul  Hayne” 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet. 

I  did  not  know,  till  ’neath  the  rod 
I  passed,  how  sore  I  needed  God; 

In  sorrow’s  night,  lo!  like  a  star, 

I  saw  His  love  shine  from  afar. 

I  did  not  know,  till  on  a  grave 
I  saw  the  wind-blown  grasses  wave. 

How  futile  and  how  fugitive 
The  baubles  are  for  which  we  strive. 

“I  did  not  know  until  above 
God  called  the  idol  of  my  love 
Beyond  the  reach  of  yearning  eyes 
How  beautiful  is  Paradise.ss 

Two  months  after  Mrs,  Schaller’s  death,  Hayne,  the  Goodwins, 
and  Katie  Timrod  were  confronted  with  a  greater  sorrow,  for 
on  October  7,  1867,  Timrod  died,  his  last  days  scourged  by 
povert)'^  and  disease.'*® 

38.  UnpublishfHl  letter  in  the  Soanowski-Schaller  Collection. 

39.  A  comparison  of  the  handwriting  in  this  MS  with  apecimena  of  Bayne’a 
writing  leads  me  to  helieve  that  this  is  a  copy  rather  than  the  original. 

40.  He  was  hurled  in  the  Trinity  Episcopal  Churchyard,  Columbia.  Three 
of  his  pallbearers  were  men  who,  in  various  ways,  had  helped  to  alleviate  his 
financial  and  bodily  distress :  General  Wade  Hampton,  Governor  Hugh  8. 
Thompson,  and  Robert  W.  Glbbes,  M.  D.  The  other  pallbearers  were  A.  N. 
Talley,  Melvin  M.  Cohen,  and  F.  G.  de  Fontaine. 


George  Mason  and  Gunston  Hall 

By  Major  General  William  F.  Tompkins* 

Governor  Groves,  fellow  members  of  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars,  and  Guests,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  meet  with 
you  here  to-night.  I  spent  four  of  the  happiest  years  of  my 
life  in  Savannah,  when  I  was  the  United  States  District  Engi¬ 
neer  in  charge  of  the  improvement  of  Rivers  and  Harbors  in 
this  District  from  1925  to  1928.  Among  my  pleasant  recollec¬ 
tions  are  the  associations  made  in  the  Oglethorpe  Club  and  in 
our  Society.  I  actually  hated  to  leave  when  my  tour  of  duty 
expired  and  I  have  since  been  known  throughout  the  Army  as 
an  enthusiastic  press  agent  for  Savannah. 

When  Governor  Groves  invited  me  to  address  the  General 
Court  to-night,  he  gave  me  the  privilege  of  selecting  my  sub¬ 
ject.  I  reread  the  purposes  of  our  Society  and  noticed  that  they 
included  the  perpetuation  of  the  memory  of  those  events  and 
men  who  assisted  in  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  the 
American  Colonies.  Since  my  retirement  from  the  Army  last 
Summer,  I  have  become  associated  with  the  management  of 
the  home  and  estate  of  one  of  the  foremost  of  our  colonial 
founders,  a  great  patriot  whose  influence  on  our  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been,  and  still  is,  most  exceptional.  So  it  appeared 
to  me  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  talk  to  you  to-night  on 
this  outstanding  early  American  and  the  principles  for  which 
he  stood. 

A  few  miles  south  of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  on  U.  S.  Route 
No.  I,  the  main  highway  between  Washington  and  Richmond, 
stands  a  Virginia  Historical  Marker.  This  informs  the  traveller 
that  Gunston  Hall  lies  four  miles  to  the  East  and  that  the  house 
was  built  in  1755-1758  by  the  fourth  George  Mason,  Revolu¬ 
tionary  leader  and  author  of  the  Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights 
and  the  First  Constitution  of  Virginia.  Gunston  Hall,  which 
was  named  after  the  English  home  of  a  maternal  ancestor,  is  a 
fairly  large  mansion,  Georgian  in  type,  built  of  brick  laid  in 
flemish  bond.  It  has  a  gable  roof,  dormer  windows  and  four 
chimneys,  two  at  each  end.  There  are  two  unusual  and  most 
attractive  porches.  The  front,  or  north,  porch  has  an  arch  cen- 

*  This  was  an  address  delivered  before  the  Sodet;  of  Colonial  Wars  In  the 
State  of  Georgia,  Savannah,  Febmar;  12,  1947. 
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tral  bay,  supported  by  two  pairs  of  Doric  columns,  while  the 
south  porch  is  octagonal  in  shap>e,  with  five  sides  of  the  octagon 
showing.  On  the  lower  floor,  there  is  a  large  central  hall,  with 
two  good  sized  rooms  on  either  side.  The  hall  and  all  four  of 
these  rooms  were  elaborately  and  beautifully  carved  by  William 
Buckland,  who  was  brought  over  from  England  by  George 
Mason’s  brother.  Although  Mason  planned  the  general  outline 
of  the  house,  William  Buckland  apparently  had  charge  of  all 
the  details  of  construction.  Originally  there  were  nine  rooms 
on  the  second  floor.  A  detailed  description  of  the  house  can  be 
found  in  a  recent  book  by  Thomas  T.  Waterman,  The  Man¬ 
sions  of  Virginia,  which  speaks  of  the  outstanding  richness  and 
beauty  of  the  rooms,  with  door  and  window  trim  not  paralleled 
in  elaboration  in  Virginia. 

A  lovely  and  extensive  garden  lies  adjacent  to  the  south  side 
of  the  house.  From  the  south  porch,  a  vista  extends,  through 
the  middle  of  the  garden  to  the  river,  along  a  walkway  bordered 
on  both  sides  with  a  hedge  of  old  English  box,  eleven  feet  in 
height.  This  box,  which  was  once  pronounced  by  Lord  Balfour 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  he  had  ever  seen,  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  planted  about  the  time  the  construction  -of  the  mansion 
was  commenced.  Although  Gunston  Hall  is  not  now  open  to 
the  public,  except  by  special  permission,  it  is  planned  to  open 
the  gardens  this  Spring  during  Garden  Week,  from  April  28th 
to  May  3d  inclusive,  and  the  Virginia  Garden  Club  is  devoting 
the  proceeds  of  Garden  Week  this  year  to  the  Gunston  Gardens. 

In  1932,  Mr.  Louis  Hertle,  who  had  purchased  the  property 
in  1913,  deeded  Gunston  Hall  to  the  State  of  Virginia  as  a 
memorial  to  his  wife  and  to  George  Mason,  with  the  stipula¬ 
tion  that  the  property'  be  opened  to  the  public  after  his  death 
and  that  it  be  supervised  and  managed  by  a  Board  of  Regents 
nominated  by  the  National  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
America.  Mr.  Hertle,  who  still  resides  at  Gunston  Hall,  re¬ 
served  a  life  tenancy  for  himself. 

It  is  most  fortunate  and  almost  miraculous  that  the  Mansion 
and  gardens  have  been  preserved  throu^thout  all  these  years  in 
practically  their  original  beauty,  especially  during  the  period 
of  the  War  Between  the  States  when  the  property,  often  on 
the  picket  lines  separating  the  two  armies,  changed  lunds  several 
times.  However,  the  original  outbuildings,  such  as  the  kitchens, 
the  servants  quarters,  and  the  schoolhouse  have  all  disappeared 
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and  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  old  descriptions  and  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation  in  order  to  visualize  the  appearance  of  the  estate  as  it 
existed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  century.  George  Mason 
was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Virginia.  He  owned  several 
estates  in  Virginia  and  in  Maryland,  and  on  the  Gunston  estate 
alone,  which  comprised  thousands  of  acres,  he  operated  four 
large  separate  plantations,  the  principal  crops  being  tobacco  and 
com.  Like  Mount  V'emon,  the  home  of  his  neighbor  and  close 
friend,  George  Washington,  Gunston  Hall  was  almost  a  com¬ 
plete  economic  unit.  Its  forests  furnished  lumber  and  its  per¬ 
sonnel  constructed  and  maintained  all  the  necessary  buildmgs 
and  facilities.  Its  herds  of  cattle  provided  meat  and  hides  for 
leather  and  its  sheep,  wool  from  which  cloth  was  woven.  It 
up>erated  blacksmith  shops,  a  private  cobbler  made  all  the  shoes, 
and  it  even  manufacmred  wines  and  liquors,  using  the  products 
of  its  extensive  orchards.  One  feature  of  the  grounds,  of  which 
Mason  was  very  proud  but  which  no  longer  exists,  was  a  plant¬ 
ing  of  cherry  trees  along  the  approach  road.  Starting  a  short 
distance  from  the  front  porch,  the  road,  for  a  length  of  1200 
feet,  was  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  double  row  of  black  heart 
cheriy’  trees,  with  a  walk  between  each  pair  of  rows.  These 
trees  were  so  aligned  that,  when  standing  in  the  exact  middle 
of  the  pK)rch,  only  four  large  trees  could  be  seen,  but,  on  step¬ 
ping  to  one  side,  a  vast  number  of  trees  immediately  came  into 
view. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  more  of  the  background  of  this 
man  who  figured  so  prominently  in  the  early  history  of  our 
country’  and  to  see  how  he  was  fitted  for  the  role  he  played. 
His  great  grandfather,  George  Mason  the  first,  was  a  Cavalier, 
who  emigrated  from  Staffordshire,  England,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Royalists  at  Worchester  in  1651.  He  held  a  patent  of  900 
acres  of  land  in  Westmoreland  County,  50  acres  for  each  of  the 
18  settlers  who  accompanied  him.  The  second  George  Mason 
settled  on  Dogue’s  Neck,  now  known  as  iMason’s  Neck,  where 
he  finally  owned  7,000  acres,  including  the  Gunston  Hall  proper¬ 
ty,  which  he  acquired  in  1696.  He  was  successful  in  business 
and,  like  his  father,  he  was  prominent  in  local  affairs  and  active 
in  the  public  service.  George  Mason’s  father  was  a  Knight  of 
the  Golden  Horseshoe,  one  of  the  small  band  of  gentlemen 
who  accompanied  Governor  Spotswood  on  his  famous  expedi¬ 
tion  across  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Unfortunately,  he  was 
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drowned  when  crossing  the  Potomac  River  w’hen  the  fourth 
George  Mason  was  only  ten  years  old.  The  boy  was  raised  by 
his  mother,  who  proved  to  be  a  good  business  woman  as  well 
as  a  splendid  mother.  Being  the  oldest  boy,  he  inherited  great 
wealth  and  property  when  he  became  of  age,  and  this  he  con¬ 
stantly  increased  by  his  wise  and  careful  management.  He  had 
nine  children  and  as  his  wife,  Ann  Eilbeck  of  Maryland,  died 
when  they  were  still  young,  he  had  to  be  both  father  and 
mother  to  them. 

Although  he  was  intensely  busy  supervising  the  operations 
of  his  many  estates  and  caring  for  his  children,  he  still  found 
time  for  public  service.  He  served,  with  Washington,  who  was 
nine  years  younger,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  in 
1759.  Also  with  Washington,  he  was  a  vestryman  of  Pohick 
Church  and  he  w’as  one  of  the  Committee  who  rebuilt  the 
church  in  its  present  location,  about  half  way^  between  Mount 
Vernon  and  Gunston  Hall,  the  homes  of  its  two  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  influential  members.  He  was  a  Trustee  of  the 
town  of  Alexandria,  which  was  laid  out  as  a  port  when  the 
former  port,  at  Dumfries,  became  unsatisfactory.  And  he  was 
an  officer  and  stockholder  of  the  Ohio  Company,  the  company 
formed  to  develop  an  immense  grant  of  land,  in  the  northwest 
beyond  the  Ohio  River,  which  at  that  time  was  included  in 
the  charter  of  the  colony  of  Virginia. 

Although  he  accepted  public  service  w’hen  he  felt  it  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  do  so,  by  preference  he  avoided  public 
office  and  this  natural  preference  for  private  life  was  accentu¬ 
ated  by  the  need  he  felt  for  remaining  at  home  to  watch  over 
his  large  family  of  motherless  young  children.  In  fact,  in  later 
life,  he  actually  refused  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  As  he  him¬ 
self  expressed  it,  he  was  “content  with  the  blessings  of  a  private 
life.”  Perhaps  his  viewpoint  can  best  be  presented  by  reading 
the  advice  he  gave  his  children  in  his  last  will  and  testament; - 
“I  recommend  it  to  my  sons  from  my  own  experience  in  life, 
to  prefer  the  happiness  of  indepedence  and  a  private  station  to 
the  troubles  and  vexation  of  public  business,  but  if  either  their 
own  inclinations  or  the  necessity  of  the  times  should  engage 
them  in  public  affairs,  I  charge  them  on  a  father’s  blessing  never 
to  let  the  motives  of  private  interest  or  ambition  induce  them 
to  betray,  nor  the  terrors  of  poverty  and  disgrace,  or  the  fear 
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of  danger  or  of  death,  deter  them  from  asserting  the  liberty 
of  their  country  and  endeavoring  to  transmit  to  their  posterity 
those  sacred  rights  to  which  themselves  were  bom.”  This  avoid¬ 
ance  of  public  office  and  the  fact  that  his  individual  work  was 
normally  absorbed  by  some  piolitical  group  are  the  reasons 
that  his  work  is  not  as  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

His  friendship  with  Washington  has  already  been  touched 
upon.  He  was  also  a  friend  of  many  others  of  those  early 
.\mericans  of  prominence  who  were  his  contemporaries  on  the 
Revolutionary  stage,  and  his  advice  was  constantly  sought  by 
them.  Time  does  not  piermit  more  than  a  few'  allusions  to  the 
regard  which  they  had  for  him.  Patrick  Henry  considered  him 
one  of  the  two  greatest  statesmen  he  had  eyer  known.  James 
Madison  said  that  he  possessed  the  greatest  talents  for  debate  of 
any  man  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  speak.  Jefferson  called  him 
“A  man  of  the  first  order  of  wisdom  among  those  who  acted 
on  the  theatre  of  the  Revolution;  of  expansive  mind,  profound 
judgment,  cogent  in  argument,  learned  in  the  love  of  our  former 
constitutions  and  earnest  for  the  republican  change  in  demo¬ 
cratic  principles.” 

His  first  contribution  to  the  approaching  revolution  was  made 
after  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Tax  by  Parliament,  which  pre¬ 
cipitated  a  crisis  in  America.  Mason,  at  the  request  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  drew  up  a  legislative  bill,  providing  for  the  avoidance 
of  the  use  of  stamped  paper,  for  introduction  by  Washington  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  Another  action 
which  brought  him  into  prominence  occurred  after  the  rejieal 
of  the  Stamp  Tax,  when  a  committee  of  London  Merchants 
published  an  open  letter  to  the  colonists,  saving  that  they  should 
be  grateful  for  the  concessions  made  to  them.  Mason  replied 
to  this  in  June,  1766,  stating  the  case  for  the  colonists  against 
oppression  in  a  very  able  and  forceful  manner.  This  was  signed 
“A  Virginia  Planter”  and  was  printed  in  the  London  Public 
Ledger. 

The  passage  of  the  Townshend  Acts  in  1767,  laying  new 
duties  on  various  classes  of  goods,  including  tea,  aroused  great 
resentment  in  America,  and  methods  of  expressing  their  op>- 
f>osition  were  discussed  throughout  the  colonies.  This  led  to 
Washington  writing  to  Mason,  a.sking  his  advice  as  to  the  best 
means  of  protesting  the  Tow'nshend  Acts.  Mason  furnished  him 
with  a  plan  for  the  non-importation  of  goods  from  England 
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and  the  non-exportation  of  certain  goods  from  America  to 
England.  The  House  of  Burgesses,  meeting  in  Williamsburg 
in  1769,  was  dissolved  by  Governor  Botetourt  for  objecting 
to  another  Act  of  Parliament,  namely,  that  providing  for  the 
removal  to  England  and  trial  there  of  colonists  accused  of 
treason.  Its  members  adjourned  to  the  Raleigh  Tavern  for  fur¬ 
ther  informal  meetings  and  there  Washington  introduced  Ma¬ 
son’s  plan.  The  non-importation  section  of  the  plan  was  accepted 
by  the  “Association,”  and  later  the  plan,  with  the  non-export 
section  restored,  was  adopted  by  the  First  Continental  Con¬ 
gress. 

Although  the  Townshend  Acts,  except  for  the  duty  on  tea, 
were  repealed  in  1770,  the  British  never  relinquished  the  right 
to  tax  the  colonies  without  representation  and  relations  between 
the  colonies  and  England  went  from  bad  to  worse.  The  Boston 
Tea  Party  took  place  on  December  16,  1773,  and,  in  May,  1774, 
news  was  received  of  the  passage  of  the  Port  Act,  closing  the 
port  of  Boston.  This  thoroughly  aroused  the  entire  country  and 
local  meetings  were  held  to  formulate  opinion  and  to  decide  on 
the  measures  to  be  taken.  The  Fairfax  Resolves,  written  by 
Mason,  were  adopted  at  a  Fairfax  County  meeting  of  which 
Washington  was  the  Chairman.  These  Resolves,  which  became 
the  basis  for  the  action  taken  by  the  Virginia  Convention  in 
August,  and  later  by  the  Continental  Congress  in  September, 
reviewed  the  points  at  issue  between  the  colonies  and  Great 
Britain,  described  the  political  abuses  to  which  the  colonists 
were  being  subjected,  set  forth  the  liberties  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  and  promised  aid  to  Boston.  The  Resolves  were  written 
at  Gunston  Hall  and  Mason  spent  the  night  before  the  meeting 
with  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon. 

This  same  county  meeting  appointed  a  committee,  including 
Washington  and  Mason,  to  act  for  the  county  in  an  emergency. 
Mason  evolved  a  plan  for  creating  the  Fairfax  Independent 
Company  of  Volunteers,  the  first  company  of  volunteers  formed 
on  this  continent.  Its  uniform  was  blue,  trimmed  with  buff,  and 
Washington,  who  was  elected  Captain,  became  so  fond  of  those 
colors  that  they  were  adopted  for  the  Continental  Army. 

Mason  was  elected  a  Delegate  to  the  Virginia  Convention  of 
1775,  where  he  was  especially  active  on  the  committee  pre¬ 
paring  the  Ordinance  for  raising  the  Militia.  When  the  Cbnven- 
tion  appointed  Delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress,  he  was 
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waited  on  by  two  thirds  of  the  members,  headed  by  Patrick 
Henry  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  urged  to  accept  one  of  the 
appointments.  He  would  not  agree  to  this,  saying  that  his  first 
duty  was  to  his  motherless  children.  He  gained  only  a  short 
respite  from  public  service,  however,  as  the  Cenvention  then 
elected  him  to  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  refused  to  pormit 
him  to  withdraw. 

Mason  was  again  elected  a  Delegate  to  the  Virginia  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1776.  This  was  the  Convention  which  severed  the  ties 
of  the  Colony  with  Great  Britain  and  instructed  its  delegates 
to  the  Continental  Congress  to  declare  for  indep>endence.  Mason, 
who  arrived  a  few  days  after  the  Convention  had  opened,  was 
immediately  placed  on  the  Committee  to  prepare  a  Declaration 
of  Rights  and  to  prepare  a  Constitution.  This  committee  had 
thirty  four  members  and  Mason  thought  it  overcharged  with 
useless  members.  He  stated  this  in  a  letter  to  Richard  Hemy 
Lee,  urging  him  to  attend  the  Convention,  adding  “We  shall, 
in  all  probability,  have  a  thousand  ridiculous  and  impracticable 
proposals,  and  have  of  course  a  plan  formed  of  heterogeneous, 
jarring  and  unintelligible  ingredients.  This  can  be  prevented 
only  by  a  few  men  of  integrity  and  abilities,  whose  country’s 
interest  lies  next  to  their  hearts,  undertaking  this  business  and 
defending  it  ably  through  every  stage  of  opposition.” 

Mason  wrote  the  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Convention  with  only  minor  changes  and 
the  addition  of  two  relatively  unimportant  provisions.  This 
Declaration  of  Rights,  which  has  remained  unchanged  through 
the  years,  was  used  as  a  model  by  the  other  colonies,  was  drawn 
on  by  Jefferson  when  writing  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  became  the  basis  for  the  first  ten  amendments  to  our  Con¬ 
stitution.  Mason  is  also  acknowledged  as  the  master  builder  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  which  was 
adopted  at  the  Convention  and  which  endured  for  fifty  years 
before  revision.  This  was  one  of  the  first  constitutions  written 
for  an  indepiendent  state.  It  provided  for  a  legislature  of  two 
houses,  with  its  members  elected  at  short  intervals,  a  governor 
ineligible  to  succeed  himself,  and  a  judiciary.  It  became  a  model 
for  the  other  states  and  for  the  Federal  Constitution.  Mason 
was,  moreover,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  which  designed 
the  Great  Seal  of  the  Commonwealth. 

He  continued  to  be  a  Delegate  from  1776  to  1780.  During 
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this  time,  his  principal  activities  were  in  connection  with  law 
reform,  the  reorganization  of  the  Church  and  religious  free¬ 
dom,  and  land  matters.  His  interest  in  the  Ohio  Company  kept 
the  question  of  the  Northwest  frontier  constantly  in  his  mind, 
before,  during,  and  after  this  period.  He  was  the  friend  and 
supporter  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  whose  conquest  of  the  North¬ 
west  decided  that  the  boundarj'  of  the  United  States  would 
follow  the  Great  Lakes  and  not  the  Ohio  River.  In  addition, 
the  question  of  the  location  of  the  boundary  between  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  in  the  West  had  to  be  settled  and  also  that 
between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Mason  was  the  foremost 
in  seeking  an  agreement  between  the  States  on  this  highly  con¬ 
troversial  matter.  Later,  he  became  the  .principal  advocate  of 
having  all  the  States,  who  claimed  rights  in  the  Northwest,  agree 
to  ceding  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  River  to  the  United 
States,  thereby  providing  for  the  admission  to  the  Union  of 
the  states  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois,  .Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
a  part  of  Minnesota. 

In  1780,  he  returned  to  Gunston  Hall,  but,  though  no  longer 
a  Delegate,  he  was  active  in  local  affairs  and  constantly  urged 
measures  which  would  assure  the  attainment  of  independence 
and  good  government.  For  example,  he  wrote  to  the  Virginia 
delegation  in  the  Continental  Congress,  urging  the  necessitv"  of 
the  colonies  arranging  for  a  French  fleet  to  cooperate  with 
the  American  Army.  The  importance  of  obtaining  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  French  fleet  was  also  expressed  in  a  letter  to  his  son 
George,  who  was  then  in  France,  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  our 
Ambassador  to  France,  show’ed  it  to  the  French  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter.  Again,  he  recommended,  to  the  State  authorities,  measures 
to  prevent  inflation,  which  was  threatening  the  financial  ruin 
of  the  State. 

Many  questions  had  arisen  between  Maryland  and  Virginia 
over  the  jurisdiction  and  use  of  the  Potomac  River,  a  great  artery 
of  commerce  in  colonial  days.  This  finally  led  to  the  two  States 
appointing  Commissioners  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  agreement 
or  treaty.  Four  commissioners  were  appointed  by  Virginia,  but 
due  to  a  failure  to  inform  them  of  the  date  of  the  meeting,  only 
two,  one  of  whom  was  Mason,  were  able  to  attend  the  meeting. 
It  took  place  at  Mount  Vernon  and  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  Convention,  as  it  was  called,  which  settled 
all  differences.  It  was  immediately  apparent  that  Pennsylvania 
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and  Delaware  were  interested  in  the  Potomac  River  and  that 
all  the  states  were  interested  in  the  agreements  reached  con¬ 
cerning  trade  and  commerce.  This  led  to  another  meeting,  in 
September,  1786,  of  five  states  at  Annapolis,  to  consider  ques¬ 
tions  of  trade  and  this  meeting  resulted  in  recommendations  for 
the  reconvening  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  states  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  the  following  day.  The  Delegates  were  given  broad 
powers  to  consider  the  general  reconstruction  of  the  central 
government.  Virginia  sent  a  strong  delegation  to  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention,  including  Washington,  Patrick  Henry, 
.Madison,  and  Mason. 

Mason  was  a  strong  advocate  of  states  rights  but  he  saw 
the  w^eakness  of  the  existing  Confederation  and  the  consequent 
need  for  strengthening  the  central  government.  At  the  Conven¬ 
tion  he  took  a  most  active  part,  and  a  constructive  part,  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  liberal  side  and  always  on  guard  against  creating 
a  central  government  with  such  strong  powers  that  it  might 
lead  to  the  oppression  of  the  people.  At  tne  end,  he  refused  to 
sign  the  Constitution  because  it  contained  provisions  to  which 
he  could  not  agree.  His  principal  objections  were  the  failure 
to  include  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  the  broad  power  given  to 
the  Congress  to  regulate  navigation  and  commerce,  and,  above 
all,  the  provision  allowing  the  continued  importation  of  slaves 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  He  proposed  that  the  Constitution 
he  submitted  to  the  Continental  Congress  and  to  the  individual 
states,  and  that  it  be  further  considered,  with  their  suggestions, 
at  another  convention.  He  was  also  in  favor  of  a  single  term 
for  the  executive,  as  a  limit  to  personal  ambition  and  to  en¬ 
courage  his  independence.  His  views  on  slavery,  given  when 
the  question  was  being  debated,  were  so  prophetic  that  I  shall 
quote  them:-  “Slavery  brings  the  judgment  of  heaven  upon 
a  country.  As  nations  cannot  be  rewarded  or  punished  in  the 
next  world,  they  must  be  in  this.  By  an  inevitable  chain  of 
causes  and  effects.  Providence  punishes  national  sins  by  national 
calamities.” 

Benjamin  Franklin  perhaps  best  expressed  the  views  of  those 
who  signed.  In  agreeing  to  the  Constitution,  he  remarked  that 
when  a  number  of  men  are  assembled  to  take  advantage  of  their 
joint  wisdom,  you  inevitably  assemble  all  their  prejudices,  their 
passions,  their  errors  or  opinions,  their  local  interests  and  their 
selfish  views.  And  he  expressed  astonishment  that  such  an  as- 
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sembly  could  adopt  a  system  which  approached  so  near  per¬ 
fection  as  it  did,  and  he  consented  because  he  could  expect  no 
better  and  he  was  not  sure  it  was  not  the  best. 

When  the  signing  was  underway,  this  great  American  made 
another  of  his  wl^e  comments.  On  the  back  of  the  chair  oc¬ 
cupied  by  George  Washington,  the  President  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  was  painted  a  sun.  Franklin  said  that  during  the  proceed¬ 
ings  he  had  often  looked  at  this  sun  and  wondered  whether 
it  was  a  rising  or  a  setting  sun;  but  that  now  he  had  the  happi¬ 
ness  to  know  that  it  was  a  rising  and  not  a  setting  sun.  Even 
though  he  did  not  sign  the  Constitution,  to  George  Mason,  more 
than  to  any  other  man,  belongs  the  credit  for  the  eventual  in¬ 
clusion  in  that  still  rising  sun  of  freedom  and  liberty  of  its 
brightest  rays,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  as  incorporated  into  the  Con¬ 
stitution  in  the  first  ten  amendments. 


The  Early  Historians  of  Georgia 

By  E.  Merton  Coulter* 

Georgia  has  been  a  living  example  of  the  famous  motto  coined 
about  the  time  of  the  First  World  War,  “Don’t  write  history, 
make  it.”  For  more  than  two  hundred  years  Georgia  has  been 
making  much  exciting  history  but  she  has  been  uncommonly 
slow  to  write  it.  Of  the  recognized  historians  who  have  written 
about  Georgia,  before  the  present  century,  only  one  was  a 
native  of  the  state. 

As  Georgia  was  a  colony  for  only  forty-two  years— hardly  a 
generation— she  may  be  pardoned  for  not  having  developed  a 
historian  for  so  short  a  time.  Then,  as  afterwards,  it  was  some¬ 
what  the  feeling  that  something  to  be  historical  must  be  at 
least  a  hundred  years  old.  But  even  so,  Georgia  had  produced 
enough  excitement  during  her  colonial  existence  to  cause  others 
then,  as  they  have  frequently  done  since,  to  poach  on  her  his¬ 
torical  preserves.  And  so  it  came  about  that  the  first  historical 
account  of  Georgia  ever  published  was  written  by  a  Presbyterian 
preacher  who  had  resided  for  a  while  in  Charleston  and  about 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  had  gone  to  England.  He  was 
Alexander  Hewat,  who  published  in  London  in  1779,  a  two- 
volume  work,  in  which  he  bracketed  Georgia  with  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  called  it  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Colonies  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Georgia  was  thus  made  a  sort  of 
tail  to  the  South  Carolina  kite,  and  no  doubt  it  seemed  logical 
to  the  Carolinians  that  this  should  be  so,  for  Georgia  might  be 
incorporated  into  South  Carolina  again. 

Though  the  Georgians  were  a  little  slow  to  enter  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  yet  when  in,  they  fought  with  a  tenacity  and  bravery 
unsurpassed  by  any  Patriots  elsewhere.  This  fact  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  everywhere  recognized;  and  to  remedy  this  wrong,  a 
movement  was  started  to  have  Georgia’s  history  properly  set 
forth— but  especially  her  Revolutionary  history.  This  led  to  the 
first  attempt  of  a  native  Georgian,  Edward  Langworthy,  to  write 
a  history  of  his  state.  Langworthy  had  been  bom  in  Savannah, 
and  being  soon  left  an  orphan,  he  had  been  educated  at  the 

*  Mr.  Coalter  Is  a  professor  of  history  In  the  UnWerslty  of  OeorKtn.  This 
article  is  reprinted  from  The  Atlanta  Journal  Magazine,  Jane  8,  1947,  with 
the  permission  of  Mr.  Angns  Perkerson,  the  editor. 
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Bethesda  Orphan  Home.  During  much  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  he  was  one  of  Georgia’s  representatives  in  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  soon  after  its  close,  he  moved  to  Maryland;  but 
his  interest  in  his  native  state  did  not  wane.  Spurred  on  by 
James  Jackson,  the  prince  of  duelists  and  later  the  fiery  opponent 
of  the  Yazoo  Land  Fraud,  Langw’orthy  decided  to  write  a  historv' 
of  Georgia  in  an  “Attempt  to  rescue  the  patriotic  exertions  of 
our  Countrymen  from  Oblivion,  &  the  misrepresentation  of 
some  Writers  of  American  History.” 

He  proceeded  to  collect  many  documents  and  might  have 
finished  his  manuscript,  for  in  1791  he  inserted  in  the  Georgia 
Gazette  an  advertisement  proposing  the  early  publication  of  “A 
Political  Histor)'  of  the  State  of  Georgia  from  its  First  Settle¬ 
ment  with  Memoirs  of  the  Principal  Transactions  which  happen¬ 
ed  therein  during  the  Late  Revolution,”  and  soliciting  advance 
subscriptions.  The  response  apparently  was  not  favorable,  for 
the  work  was  never  published.  Langworthy  died  some  years 
thereafter,  the  manuscript  utterly  v'anished,  if  he  ever  wrote  it, 
and  most  of  his  documents  disappeared  in  the  course  of  time. 
What  a  great  loss  to  the  history  of  Georgia  this  was,  for  it  would 
greatly  have  lightened  up  that  dark  and  unknown  period  of 
Georgia’s  history— the  Revolution!  Thus  ended  the  first  attempt 
of  Georgia  to  write  its  histoiy\ 

When  the  Revolution  was  in  the  making,  there  was  bom  in 
North  Carolina  in  1767,  a  person  destined  to  be  the  first  historian 
of  Georgia,  Hugh  M’Call.  Though  too  young  to  fight  in  the 
war,  he  was  old  enough  to  have  the  deeds  of  valor  in  that 
struggle  indelibly  impressed  on  his  mind,  and  later  when  he 
moved  to  Georgia  and  became  a  resident  of  Savannah,  he  de¬ 
veloped  the  determination  to  write  a  history  of  his  adopted  state. 
For  many  years  during  his  later  life  he  was  an  invalid,  and  though 
his  body  was  wracked  by  excruciating  pain,  he  labored  away 
on  his  history,  gathering  scraps  of  information  wherever  jx)s- 
sible  and  recording  the  memoirs  of  old  veterans.  The  result 
was  a  two-volume  history  of  Georgia,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
colony  down  to  the  end  of  the  Revolution.  The  first  volume 
was  published  in  1812  and  the  second  in  j8i6.  Though  this 
liiston’  has  many  inaccuracies  in  it,  the  original  edition  is  today 
one  of  the  rarest  and  most  prized  books  on  Georgia.  (It  was 
reprinted  in  1909.) 

As  a  state  Georgia  grew  and  made  more  history,  yet  for  years 
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no  one  took  note  of  it,  until  in  the  early  1830’s,  William  Bacon 
Stevens,  a  New  Englander,  in  search  of  health,  came  to  Georgia 
■and  settled  in  Savannah.  First  he  studied  medicine  and  became 
a  doctor;  but  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Bishop  Stephen 
Elliott,  found  a  mighty  attraction  in  that  eminent  devine  and 
decided  to  take  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  early 
sensed  that  Georgia  was  redolent  with  history— almost  bursting 
at  the  seams  with  it.  Why  did  not  somebody  do  something 
about  it?  In  New  England  there  would  have  been  volumes 
already  on  such  important  happenings.  Largely  through  his 
efforts,  the  people  in  Savannah  organized  in  1839  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society,  still  in  existence,  and  soon  this  organization 
commissioned  Stevens  to  write  a  history  of  the  state.  About 
this  time  the  State  of  Georgia,  becoming  historically-minded, 
had  copied  in  London  many  of  Georgia’s  colonial  records,  and 
these  were  now  made  available  for  Stevens.  But  about  the  time 
he  had  set  himself  down  to  hard  work  on  his  history,  he  was 
sent  by  his  Church  to  the  little  college  town  of  Athens,  where 
he  organized  an  Episcopal  congregation  and  became  its  rector. 
The  University  now  induced  him  to  become  a  professor  in 
that  institution,  and  again  was  the  work  on  his  history  impeded. 
But  finally  in  1847,  he  finished  his  first  volume,  which  brought 
the  story  about  half  way  through  the  colonial  period. 

Soon  an  interruption  developed  which  it  seemed  might  bring 
a  termination  to  his  history,  for  he  now  left  Georgia  to  become 
rector  of  a  congregation  in  Philadelphia  and  soon  thereafter 
Bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Georgia  Historical  Society  did 
not  cease  to  beg  him  to  continue  his  histoiT,  and  finally  he 
completed  his  second  volume  in  1859.  In  this  \olume  he  ended 
with  the  Georgia  Constitution  of  1798.  Two  fat  volumes  of 
more  than  a  thousand  pages,  on  sixty-five  years  of  Georgia! 
This  was  a  scholarly  work  and  is  still  considered  a  classic. 

Here  in  i860,  and  indeed,  for  the  next  twenty  years  and  more, 
Georgians  could  read  their  historv'  only  to  about  1800.  When 
would  Georgians  ever  be  able  to  find  out  about  their  immediate 
past?  Some  years  after  the  War  Between  the  States,  there  were 
gleams  of  hope  that  at  last  Georgians  w'ould  hav^e  a  complete 
history  of  their  state,  for  Charles  Colcock  Jones,  Jr.,  was  at  work 
on  a  history.  Jones  was  the  first  native-born  Georgian,  who 
was  to  write  a  history'  of  his  state  and  see  it  published.  (For 
the  purpose  of  this  article,  I.  W.  Averv'’s  history  of  that  short 
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detached  segment  of  Georgia  from  1850  to  1881,  is  not  con¬ 
sidered.)  He  was  a  native  of  Savannah,  who  had  fought  in  the 
Confederate  War,  had  in  1865  gone  to  New  York  City  to 
practice  law  and  write  books,  and  had  after  a  dozen  years 
returned  to  Georgia,  to  settle  near  Augusta.  Jones,  mighty  in 
physique  and  handsome  in  appearance,  set  to  work  with  industry 
and  scholarship  and  love  for  his  state,  and  in  1883  produced 
The  History  of  Georgia,  in  the  customary  two  volumes;  but 
rmrabile  dictu,  after  expending  almost  eleven  hundred  pages, 
he  fell  short  of  almost  twenty  years  the  limits  which  Stevens 
had  reached— Jones  got  just  through  the  Revolution. 

And  so  there  still  remained  the  task  of  writing  the  complete 
monumental  history  of  Georgia.  In  subsequent  times,  the  nearest 
approach  to  fulfilling  this  need  was  made  by  Lucian  Lamar 
I^ght,  that  great  lover  of  Georgia  and  her  history,  when  in 
1917  he  produced  his  Standard  History  of  Georgia  and  Geor¬ 
gians,  in  three  volumes  of  narrative  and  three  volumes  of  biog¬ 
raphies,  which  brought  the  story  down  to  the  time  he  wrote. 
But  there  is  still  the  need  for  a  history  of  Georgia  on  the  scale 
and  scholarship  used  by  Stevens  and  Jones. 
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THE  KOLLOCK  LETTERS,  1799-1850 
Edited  by  Edith  Duncan  Johnston* 

Part  V 

Oeorge  Jones,  Jr.  to  George  J.  KoUock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Boston  May  Slst  1836. 

Mt  deab  Oboboe,  My  letter  to  Aunt  Harriet  has  doubtless  informed 
yon  of  my  safe  arrival  in  New  York.  After  passing  a  day  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  I  came  immediately  to  this  place,  where  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  find  my  Mother  and  Sisters,  comfortably  located  at  the  Fremont. 
May  still  continues  interested  in  her  school  and  has  improved  a  good 
deal  in  her  music.  She  has  been  taking  lessons  on  the  Harp  and  plays 
sufficiently  well  to  accompany  herself  in  singing.  I  found  Fenwick 
suffering  from  a  severe  cold,  from  which  she  is  not  yet  relieved.  The 
weather  for  the  last  ten  days  has  been  excessively  inclement,  a  piercing 
East  wind  accompanied  with  a  drizzling  rain.  This  morning  the  sun 
again  shines  upon  us,  but  the  wind  continues  easterly.  I  hope  to  leave 
here  in  the  course  of  ten  days  for  New  York  where  we  shall  be  Joined 
by  the  Telfairs  who  contemplate  travelling  with  us  into  Canada. 

Your  friend  John  Sullivan  called  this  morning  and  was  thunder¬ 
struck  to  hear  that  you  were  marriedi.  He  threatens  to  write  yon  a 
letter  on  the  subject.  Do  not  be  surprised  if  it  be  in  the  nature  of 
a  challenge!  Miss  Mary  Anne  is  at  present  absent  from  the  City; 
what  sad  intelligence  awaits  her  return!  I  will  not  be  answerable 
for  her  sustaining  the  shock.  Mrs.  Newton  has  returned  to  her  family. 
Her  husband  you  know  is  dead.  I  am  told  she  still  retains  her  sweet 
voice  and  love  of  music.  I  Intend  calling  some  evening  to  hear  her 
performance. 

Francis  Richards  arrived  with  his  wife  and  child  in  New  york 
four  days  before  me.  Several  cases  of  small  pox  were  on  board.  He 
slept  in  the  State-room  with  a  person  who  had  it.  On  the  eighth  day 
after  his  leaving  the  ship  he  was  taken  ill;  ft  in  a  few  days  it  was 
ascertained  that  he  had  taken  the  infection.  Immediate  precautions 
were  taken  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  contagion;  he  was  removed 
to  an  Isolated  house  where  he  was  attended  by  Mrs.  Gardiner  and 
another  person  who  had  been  inoculated.  The  consternation  of  the 
neighborhood  I  am  told  is  inconceivable;  the  civil  authorities  of  Oardi- 

*  Hiss  Johnston,  a  native  and  resident  of  Savannah,  has  done  ranch  work 
In  colonial  and  later  Georgia  history.  She  has  recently  finished  a  manuscript 
on  the  “Houstouns  of  Georgia.” 

1.  George  J.  Kollock  married  Angnstns  Priscilla  Johnston,  February  24,  1836. 
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ner  have  interdicted  all  communications  with  the  family  and  the 
village.  Red  flags  have  been  placed  over  the  gates  at  Oaklands  to 
denote  the  existence  of  a  contagious  disease  and  but  for  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Gardiner  at  the  time  the  disease  appeared,  the  family  would 
have  been  entirely  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Mr.  G.  is  the  only  means  of  communication.  The  abolitionists 
still  continue  their  diabolical  deeds.  A  negro  girl  belonging  to  a 
Southerner  who  has  been  putting  up  at  this  house  was  last  night 
enticed  away. 

They  have  been  holding  a  convention  here  and  I  am  told  that 
they  are  much  provoked  at  not  being  noticed  in  any  way.  I  believe 
neglect  will  more  effectually  destroy  them  than  opposition  or  strong 
measures.  I  gave  my  woman  Betty  permission  to  come  to  the  North 
this  summer,  rather  from  the  belief  that  no  one  would  take  than  the 
expectation  that  she  would  come.  If  she  finds  an  opportunity  I  wish 
you  would  notify  whoever  takes  her  that  they  will  be  held  liable  for 
her  safe  return. 

My  love  to  Augusta  Mary  F.  &  Jane.  I  am  inclined  to  think  from 
Aunt  Harriett’s  silence  that  she  has  concluded  to  come  on.  Your 
affectionate  Cousin: 

Mary  F.  KoUock  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Summerville  [Ga.l'June  27th  1836 

After  a  most  uncomfortable  and  tedious  passage  my  dear  Brother, 
we  arrived  here  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  found  our  kind  Uncle 
awaiting  us  on  the  wharf.  The  weather  was  oppressively  warm  and 
the  “Cherokee”  is  calculated  for  any  thing  else  but  to  carry  decent 
people.  They  have  not  even  water  on  board  that  was  fit  to  drink; 
nothing  but  the  muddy  river  water  which  we  were  obliged  to  set 
aside  for  some  time  to  settle  before  we  could  cool  our  parched  lips 
with  it.  We  paid  our  $10,  and  positively  it  was  only  for  bringing  us 
up,  for  Aunt  Harriett  took  not  an  earthly  thing  that  cost  them  a  six¬ 
pence,  and  I  only  a  half  cup  of  miserable  coffee,  and  a  cup  of  milk, 
which  they  contrived  to  get  the  last  day  we  were  on  board.  It  is  the 
last  time  I  patronise  the  Company’s  Boats  (that  is  with  my  presence) 
if  I  can  find  any  other  mode  of  conveyance.2  We  did  not  find  the 
Mosquitoes  as  troublesome  as  we  anticipated;  we  brought  a  pavilion 
with  us  which  we  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  cabin  and  effectually 
kept  them  off  while  we  were  asleep.  We  found  the  family  all  well  and 
delighted  to  see  us.  I  wish  Augusta^  could  see  this  spot  now,  for  it 
is  in  its  glory,  and  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  is 
refreshing  to  the  sight.  The  atmosphere  Is  loaded  with  the  perfume 

2.  The  journey  was  up  the  Savannah  River  to  Auftusta,  OeorRiii. 

.3.  Georjfe  Kollock's  wife. 
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of  the  Mimosa,  and  other  flowers  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  is 
grateful  and  invigorating.  I  cannot  but  regret,  when  I  look  around 
on  this  lovely  spot,  endeared  too  as  It  is,  by  so  many  tender  and  de¬ 
lightful  associations,  that  Uncle  is  obliged  to  leave  it  in  the  Fall  and 
begin  life,  as  it  were,  over  again.  Fortunate  for  us  is  it,  that  we  have 
so  firm  a  belief  in  an  over-ruling  Provedence,  and  that  we  have  been 
taught  to  feel  that  all  is  ordered  in  wisdom  and  for  the  best.  I  hope 
to  hear  from  you  very  soon;  tell  me  particularly  how  Augusta  is,  also 
Jane’s  family.  Has  Brother  Miller  heard  any  thing  of  Grace?  All  send 
love  to  you  all.  Aunt  H.  begs  you  will  ask  Louisa  to  request  Miss 
Rushforth[?]  to  put  pockets  in  both  of  her  dresses;  and  do  ask  her  to 
get  me  a  box  of  Parmly’s  toothpowder  when  she  is  returning  in  the 
Fall.  Remember  me  most  affectionately  to  my  Brother  and  Sisters 
and  kiss  the  dear  children  for  me.  My  love  also  to  Lou  and  the  rest 
of  the  family.  Do  take  care  of  yourselves  and  write  me  soon  and 
often.  Elver  your  affectionate  Sister 

Mary  F.  Kollock  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Summerville  [Ga.]  July  12th  1836 

Truly  melancholy  indeed,  my  dear  Brother,  is  the  intelligence  which 
your  letter  conveyed  to  me  to-day;  I  know  not  when  I  have  been  more 
shocked  and  distressed,  and  so  sudden  and  unexpected  has  it  been, 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  I  can  realize  it.  On  Saturday  Uncle  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Habersham  in  which  he  mentioned,  that  it  was  “said 
that  Mrs.  Waring^  who  was  extremely  ill,  was  dead,”  but  as  I  did  not 
hear  from  any  of  you,  until  today,  I  clung  to  the  hope  that  it  was  only 
a  false  report.  What  an  irreparable  loss  she  will  be,  not  only  to  her 
Husband  and  children,  but  to  the  whole  family,  for  they  all  looked 
up  to  her  as  a  second  Mother.  Most  deeply,  indeed,  do  I  feel  for  them 
all,  and  wish  I  could  do  any  thing  to  alleviate  their  sorrows;  but 
that  is  impossible,  all  that  I  can  do  is  to  offer,  at  the  throne  of  infinite 
mercy,  my  poor  but  fervent  prayers,  that  he  who  “tempers  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb,”  will  look  down  in  compassion  upon  them  and  give 
them  that  comfort  they  so  much  need. 

I  earnestly  pray  it  may  have  its  due  influence  upon  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  each  one  of  us,  and  induce  us  to  think  more  seriously  of  our 
own  latter  end.  So  sudden  and  unexpected  an  event,  warns  us  most 
loudly  to  hold  ourselves  in  a  constant  state  of  preparation  for  we 
know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour  when  we  may  be  summoned  to  the 
eternal  world.  Life  is  given  us  to  prepare  for  eternity,  an  eternity 
either  of  happiness  or  misery,  and  it  appears  strange  and  incompre- 

4.  Mrs.  WilHam  R.  Waring,  who  was  Ann  Moodie  Johnston,  the  oldest  child 
of  Colonel  James  Johnston.  Jr.  Mrs.  Waring  left  four  sons  and  one  daughter: 
William  R.  Waring.  Jr.,  James  Johnston  Waring.  Joseph  Frederick  Waring. 
Oeorge  Houstonn  Waring  and  Anne  Mary  Waring. 
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hensible  that  knowing  this,  we  should  spend  It,  In  seeking  after  the 
vain  and  nnsatisfylng  pleasures  and  trifles  of  this  world.  Oh!  that 
we  may  all  before  it  is  too  late,  be  convinced  of  the  error  of  our  ways, 
and  “prepare  to  meet  our  God.” 

Remember  me  most  affectionately  to  Augusta,  and  tell  her  she  has 
my  warmest  sympathy.  I  have  written  to  Jane  by  the  same  mall  that 
this  letter  goes,  and  what  I  have  expressed  to  her  I  feel  for  all.  To 
mourn  for  one  so  loved  is  natural  and  is  not  denied  her,  but  tell  her 
I  entreat  her  not  to  give  way  too  much  to  her  feelings  but  to  strive 
to  be  resigned  to  the  will  of  her  Maker;  and  if  she  will  look  to  him 
above  for  comfort  and  support  she  will  assuredly  receive  it.  I  will 
write  to  her  soon.  Let  me  beg  of  you,  my  dear  Brother  to  send  me 
another  letter,  either  the  last  of  this  week  or  the  very  beginning  of 
the  next,  and  let  me  know  how  Maria  and  Gatty  [?]  are,  and  do  write 
us  often  as  you  can,  for  I  shall  feel  anxious  about  you  all.  Tell  me 
what  the  family  intend  doing  and  if  Jane  consents  to  go  North.  Aunt 
H.  desires  her  love  and  says  you  did  perfectly  right  about  the  ser¬ 
vant’s  tickets.  We  are  all  well  now;  Aunt  H.  has  been  indisposed 
but  is  better,  and  I  was  so  unwell  two  or  three  days  last  week  as  to 
be  obliged  to  resort  to  the  Castor  oil,  but  I  am  quite  well  again.  Sarah 
desires  to  be  remembered  to  Gatty  [?]  and  yourself.  Do  not  disappoint 
me  by  not  writing  as  I  have  requested  you.  Ever  your  affectionate 
Sister. 


Maria  Campbell  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Horse  Creek,  South  Carolina,  Dec.  6,  1836. 
Mr  DEAB  Geobge,  You  have  been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  called 
to  endure  a  heavy  affliction.B  The  bright  and  fair  hopes  of  your  young 
life  have  been  blasted,  and  you  stand  dreary  and  alone  amidst  the 
Storm.  My  heart  bleeds  for  you  dear  George,  and  I  feel  as  a  Mother, 
who  would  be  willing,  could  such  a  thing  be,  to  take  your  sorrow  and 
bear  it  that  you  might  be  shielded.  To  the  young,  the  warmhearted, 
and  the  trusting,  these  are  sad  trials.  All  is  dark  and  mysterious,  and 
they  cannot  see  in  the  “bitter  bud”,  the  sweet  flower  that  is  to  come 
forth.  To  those  more  advanced,  who  have  experienced  the  chances 
of  this  earthly  home;  who  feel  it  is  the  common  lot,  and  that  there 
exists  a  necessity  for  it  to  be  so,  the  storm  beats,  but  it  does  not 
prostrate,  for  they  have  learnt  to  know  the  strengthening  and  sus¬ 
taining  power  of  a  merciful  Providence,  which  will  never  fall  those, 
who  faithfully  rest  in  its  promises.  I  hope  dear  George  that  you  feel 
yourself  in  the  hands  of  the  mighty  God,  that  he  is  seeking  your  best 
interests  in  this  painful  dispensation,  that  you  are  enabled  so  far 
to  gather  up  your  thoughts,  and  discipline  your  feelings  as  to  submit 

5.  George  Kollock’s  wife  Angneta,  died  November  30,  1946.  Her  child 
Augueta  Johnston,  was  bom  on  November  28,  1836. 
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your  will  to  his,  and  say  with  the  afflicted  Eli,  “It  is  the  Lord,  let 
him  do  what  seemeth  him  good.”  Nature  demands  cries  and  growns, 
only  keep  your  heart  right  towards  God,  and  do  not  rebel  in  thought 
word  or  deed.  Pray  rather  that  your  sufferings  may  be  sanctified, 
than  a  sense  of  them  removed.  Do  not  fear  their  severity,  rather  fear 
opposition  to  him  who  sends  them.  Ask  for  the  influences  of  the 
spirit,  that  you  may  personally,  as  well  as  spiritually  discern,  how 
“All  things  will  work  together  for  the  good  of  those  who  love  the 
Lord.”  O  George,  let  this  heart-rending  event  bring  you  nearer  to 
your  Saviour,  bring  you  even  to  his  cross,  ready  and  willing  to  suffer, 
remembering  how  he  has  suffered,  that  you  might  have  the  peace  of 
this,  and  the  Joys  of  another  world.  In  taking  your  dear  Wife,  we 
trust  he  has  taken  her  to  happiness,  that  all  she  may  have  left  un¬ 
done,  was  in  her  heart  to  do.  We  cannot  mourn  on  her  account,  let 
us  then  have  cause  for  rejoicing  on  yours.  Live  for  your  child,  and 
as  you  would  dedicate  it  to  the  faith  of  Jesus,  so  dedicate  yourself, 
that  you  may  both  rise  to  immortality  through  him  who  came  to  be¬ 
stow  the  precious  gift.  If  it  were  so,  we  should  not  see  such  constant 
frustration  of  our  plans  and  hopes.  We  are  early  taught  the  lesson, 
and  the  word  of  God  assures  us  the  earlier  the  better,  that  we  must 
bear  the  yoke — the  yoke  of  sorrow  and  disappointment. 

Your  Uncle  is  not  well,  and  I  dread  to  leave  him;  but  he  will  not 
listen  to  my  remaining,  and  since  we  have  been  at  the  plantation, 
he  is  constantly  urging  our  departure  to  Savannah.  1  received  a  very 
kind  letter  from  Miss  Telfair  a  few  days  since,  again  reminding  me 
of  my  promise  to  be  with  them  this  winter;  but  I  am  deferring  our 
departure  from  week  to  week,  hoping  to  make  your  Uncle  more  com¬ 
fortable,  and  to  see  exactly  how  he  will  live  here.  He  sends  you  his 
warmest  sympathy  and  will  write,  when  he  feels  better.  Sarah  and 
the  children  unite  in  love  to  you.  Kiss  for  me  your  dear  little  girl. 
Your  affectionate  Aunt 

Sarah  Jones  to  George  J.  KoUock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Boston  Deer  13th  —  36. 

Three  days  of  painful  suspense  have  passed  since  the  receipt  of 
your  Sisters  letter  my  dear  George  informing  us  of  the  birth  of  your 
little  daughter  A  preparing  us  for  an  event  that  would  overwhelm 
you  with  grief  t  for  a  time  deprive  the  dear  babe  of  the  care  of  both 
Parents.  Your  Aunts  letter  came  to-day  confirming  all  our  fears.  The 
belov’d  object  of  your  early  affections  I  scarcely  knew,  but  felt  that 
I  lov’d  for  your  sake.  I  hoped  soon  to  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  her,  it  has  been  otherwise  ordered  A  I  am  only  permitted  to 
pray  for  you,  A  offer  you  my  deepest  sympathy.  You  are  surrounded 
by  kind  friends,  who  while  they  mourn  with  yon,  know  well  how  A 
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where  to  direct  you  to  seek  for  support  t  consolation.  Your  little 
Child  too  has  a  double  claim  on  you  for  exertion,  for  her  sake  you 
will  make  it.  She  will  every  day  become  more  interesting.  You  must 
take  care  &  not  allow  her  to  occupy  too  large  a  portion  of  your  heart, 
remember  she  is  only  lent  to  you.  I  trust  she  may  long  be  spared. 

&  prove  a  source  of  great  comfort  to  you.  Kiss  her  for  us  dear  George 
&  teach  her  to  love  us.  Your  Cousins  send  their  kindest  regards  to 
you,  you  know  how  warming  they  are  attached  to  you.  Sincerely 
&  affecly  Your  Aunt 

George  Jones,  Jr.  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Ga. 

The  Plantation-  Jany  18th  1837. 

Deab  Geoboe.  I  have  indirectly  heard  of  you  and  your  little  one  by 
a  letter  received  from  Aunt  Harriet.  I  am  happy  to  find  that  you 
both  continue  well.  Allow  me  also  to  congratulate  you  upon  your 
newly  acquired  dignity.  I  perceive  from  the  Georgian  of  the  6th  inst, 
your  name  as  Recorder  for  the  city.  As  you  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  list  I  hope  you  are  first  in  emolument  as  well  as  dignity,  and  that 
the  glory  does  not  swallow  up  the  pay — the  latter  of  course  merely 
desirable  to  sustain  the  outward  adornment  of  the  office.  Joking 
apart  I  really  congratulate  you  upon  this  evidence  of  public  confidence 
in  you.  It  is  the  earnest  I  hope  of  better  things  to  come — at  least  it 
will  serve  to  encourage  you  in  the  dilligent  pursuit-of  your  profession, 
which  I  assure  you  in  the  end  will  cause  you  more  real  satisfaction 
than  the  cultivation  of  the  most  beautiful  plantation  in  Georgia.  By 
devoting  your  talents  to  the  Law  you  are  acquiring  for  yourself  an 
enduring  reputation,  you  are  taking  a  stand  among  your  fellow  citizens 
which  will  command  their  esteem  and  confidence.  How  far  more  en¬ 
viable  the  man  who  can  address  a  public  assembly  and  by  the  force 
of  bis  character  or  the  eloquence  of  words  guide  and  direct  their 
thoughts  and  actions,  than  the  owner  of  a  handful  of  slaves  who  are 
guided  less  by  the  Master  than  by  a  lincbing  overseer?  Any  one  may 
become  a  planter  less  talent,  less  education,  are  necessary  for  such 
pursuits  than  any  other  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  If  you  had  in¬ 
herited  an  estate  of  this  kind  I  think  you  would  do  right  to  retain  it. 
but  to  become  the  purchaser  of  negros  who  have  no  affection  or  regard 
for  you  further  than  their  own  interests  may  supply  and  to  embarrass 
yourself  with  debt  too,  would  be  a  step  I  tblnk  you  would  forever 
after  regret  having  taken. 

I  have  had  three  letters  from  my  Mother  since  I  have  been  here. 
She  has  in  each  mentioned  the  improved  state  of  Fenwick’s  health, 
which  is  truly  gratifying.  I  also  heard  from  Mrs.  Gardiner  to  day. 
who  desired  me  to  express  to  you  her  warmest  sympathies. 

I  propose  leaving  here  for  Augusta  on  Monday  next.  I  will  thank 
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you  to  call  at  the  Post  Office  and  direct  my  letters  to  be  forwarded 
to  that  place  until  further  notice.  I  will  also  trouble  you  to  have  my 
large  Trunk  at  my  grand-father’s,  a  box  at  Aunt  Harriet’s  containing 
my  harness,  and  another  which  ought  to  be  at  Mr.  Habersham’s 
counting  room,  forwarded  to  me  by  the  first  Steam-boat.  Take  a  bill 
of  lading  for  the  articles.  The  box  at  Aunt  H’s  has  no  mark  upon 
it;  you  need  not  send  the  Collar.  I  lead  a  life  so  completely  secluded 
from  the  world  that  I  scarcely  know  of  the  passing  events.  Congress 
seems  to  be  very  quiet,  and  the  old  cry  of  prepare  and  want  of  money 
is  still  echoed  and  re-echoed  from  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  other. 

I  know  not  when  I  shall  come  down  the  Country,  probably  not  until 
March.  If  your  business  would  admit  of  a  temporary  absence,  I  should 
be  very  glad  if  you  would  pass  a  short  time  with  me  on  my  second 
visit  to  the  plantation  which  will  be  sometime  in  February.  I  have 
very  little  to  offer  you  as  an  inducement;  but  perhaps  it  will  be 
pleasant  for  you  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  our  youthful  sports.  Many 
of  the  localities  are  still  distinct  in  my  recollections. 

Give  a  kiss  to  my  little  cousin  and  present  my  best  respects  to  Miss 
Houstoun  and  remember  me  affectionately  to  Jane  and  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  Your  truly  affectionate  Cousin, 

[P.  S.]  If  Miller  has  any  vaccine  matter  I  would  be  much  obliged 
to  him  to  give  you  a  Scab  or  two  to  enclose  to  me. 

WiUiam  Patrick  Johnston^  to  George  J.  Kotlock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Blockly  Hospital-  Jan.  31  1837 

Dear  George  I  have  determined  to  remain  in  Philadelphia  another 
year;  I  wish  you  therefore  to  send  me  on  $300.00  as  soon  as  convenient. 
My  term  of  service  will  expire  early  in  the  Spring  &  I  shall  then 
remove  immediately  to  the  city.  I  expect  to  get  charge  of  a  Dis¬ 
pensary  &  should  my  health  not  prevent,  my  opportunities  for  im¬ 
provement  will  be  great. 

I  had  anticipated  great  pleasure  in  visiting  Savannah  next  Spring; 

I  shall  regret  exceedingly  being  disappointed. 

I  write  in  great  haste.  Give  my  love  to  all  the  family,  yours  truly 
P.  S.  Please  mention  to  Sister  Jane  that  the  yeast  powders  she 
wished  me  to  buy  for  her-  have  been  shipped  on  board  the  Brig  New 
Hanover. 

William  Patrick  Johnston  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Philadelphia  June  13  1837 

Dear  George  I  received  your  letter  a  day  or  two  since  containing  an 
order  on  Uncle  Woodruff  for  $100,  signed  by  Houstoun.^ 

B.  Johnston  was  a  brother-in-law  of  OeorRe  Jones  Kollock. 

7.  Patrick  Houstoun  Woodruff,  of  Oaklands,  near  Trenton.  New  Jer^y, 
the  writer’s  first  Cousin. 
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I  have  concluded  to  go  to  Europe  in  the  fall  It  you  can  find  it  con- 
I  venient  to  make  the  proper  arrangements.  When  I  first  removed  to 

town  I  expected  to  remain  until  the  Spring  of  '37;  but  for  various 
reasons  I  have  been  induced  to  change  my  mind.  I  feel  that  I  have 
now  acquired  a  sufficient  Knowledge  of  my  profession  to  enable  me 
to  profit  more  by  attending  the  Hospitals  in  Paris  than  by  remaining 
longer  in  this  place.  My  friends  in  the  city  who  are  competent  to 
judge  of  such  matters  are  of  the  same  opinion.  In  addition  to  this, 

I  think  by  the  fall  I  shall  have  acquired  a  sufficient  Knowledge  of 
:  the  French  language  to  enable  me  to  get  along. 

I  The  plans  which  I  would  propose  for  myself  are  these:  To  resign 

my  Dispensary  etc.  about  the  first  of  September,  then  visit  Washing¬ 
ton  during  the  sitting  of  Congress,  stopping  a  few  days  at  Baltimore. 
Returning  to  Philadelphia,  I  would  then  pack  up  &  ship  my  books  etc. 
to  Savannah.  A  few  days  could  then  be  spent  in  visiting  Friends, 
prior  to  my  sailing  in  the  Havre  packet  of  the  first  of  October,  from 
New  York.  By  sailing  thus  early  in  the  fall,  I  would  arrive  in  Paris 
in  time  for  the  Lectures. 

I  will  thank  you  to  mention  my  Plans  to  Dr.  Warings  &  see  if  they 
meet  with  his  approval,  I  shall  endeavour  to  write  to  him  myself 
:  shortly  ft  more  fully  upon  this  Subject. 

Be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  in  your  next  how  much  ready  money 
of  mine  you  will  have  on  hand,  about  the  first  of  September,  and  in 
like  manner  what  arrangements  you  will  be  able  to  make  to  have 
my  money  forwarded  to  me  while  abroad  etc.  All  pretty  well,  in  haste, 
■w  Yours  truly. 

Otorge  Jones,  Jr.  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 
pi’  Gardiner  [Maine]  August  1st  1837, 

My  deak  Geohoe,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  very  acceptable 
:J  letter  of  the  2nd  July  about  ten  days  ago,  and  would  have  replied  to  it 

jjg  immediately  but  having  an  excursion  to  the  Sea  board  in  contem- 

E  plation  I  prefered  awaiting  my  return  to  inform  you  of  the  result. 

B  We  left  here  about  a  week  ago  in  a  small  boat  of  about  seven  tons 

burthen.  Six  in  number  besides  a  boy.  our  party  consisted  of  two 
I  Lieutenants  in  the  Navy  a  British  Naval  officer  a  Lieutenant  in  the 

U.  S.  Army  Gardiner  and  myself.  A  fine  set  of  fellows,  as  yon  may 
imagine!  The  wind  being  light  we  were  towed  the  first  day  by  Steam¬ 
boat  thirty  miles  as  far  as  Bath  which  is  about  twelve  miles  distant 
from  the  Sea.  here  we  supplied  ourselves  with  fishing  tackel  and 
\  other  necessaries,  and  passed  the  night.  At  eight  o’clock  the  next 

>  morning  we  set  sail  with  a  light  wind  and  fair  tide;  arrived  at  the 

i  mouth  of  the  river  a  little  past  eleven;  dined  there  and  procured 

8.  Doctor  William  R.  Warlnx,  of  Savannah,  the  writer's  hrother-in-law. 
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bait;  Bet  sail  and  went  to  sea  about  three  o’clock.  At  four  got  upon 
fishing  ground  and  dropped  anchor;  then  began  the  sport!  Our  lines 
were  soon  prepared  and  the  fish  to  be  caught.  In  the  course  of  an 
hour  we  had  sixty  fine  cod  and  haddock  on  board,  averaging  one  a 
minute!  Satisfied  with  this  beginning  we  began  to  think  of  making 
a  harbour,  for  the  night,  so  set  sail  for  Booth  bay  and  took  up  our 
quarters  at  a  public  house,  where  we  supped  upon  our  own  fish  and 
slept.  The  next  morning  we  set  sail  and  anchored  near  [?]  Cove 
Island,  and  enjoyed  equal  success.  In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  we 
bad  hooked  ninty  fish.  We  however  soon  began  to  feel  the  keen  de¬ 
mands  of  appetite;  so  made  sail  for  the  Island,  and  took  quiet  pos¬ 
session  of  a  Black  Smith’s  Shop,  at  the  time  unoccupied.  It  was  really 
an  amusing  sight  to  witness  the  varied  occupations  of  the  party  as 
each  contributed  to  facilitate  the  important  business  of  cooking  a 
chowder.  Some  were  landing  the  various  culinary  utensils;  others 
were  gathering  wood  another  cleaning  fish  another  blowing  the  forge. 
In  a  very  short  time  we  manufactured  one  of  the  most  splendid 
chowders  ever  eaten,  which  with  sundry  potations  of  first-rate  punch 
gave  a  relish  which  princes  might  have  envied.  Dinner  over,  we  set 
sail  for  our  lodgings  of  the  previous  night,  but  when  within  five  or 
six  miles  the  wind  failed  us  and  we  were  obliged  to  out  with  oars 
and  pull.  We  consequently  did  not  arrive  until  nearly  midnight.  The 
next  morning  we  rose  late  and  quite  fatigued  with  the  exertions  of 
the  previous  day,  employed  a  fisherman  to  clean  and  salt  our  fish 
and  then  departed  for  a  sail  among  the  thousand  beautiful  Islands 
which  indent  [?]  the  coast.  Sotne  were  barren  rocks  assuming  every 
fantastic  shape  others  covered  with  a  few  fir  trees;  others  again  pre¬ 
senting  rich  pastures  In  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  We  landed  on 
one  of  these  islands  and  prepared  another  chowder  quite  equal  to  the 
first,  and,  having  the  day  before  us,  we  made  sundry  pitchers  of  punch 
which  generally  vanished  at  the  first  round.  The  natural  consequence 
was  that  we  all,  to  use  a  sea  faring  phase,  became  quite  “top  heavy.’’ 
How  we  regained  our  boat  or  how  we  made  a  port  that  night  I  know 
not,  but  this  much  I  know  that  at  9  o’clock  I  was  waked  up  and  In¬ 
formed  that  we  were  at  Westport.  We  there  obtained  quarters  In  a 
fisherman’s  hut  where  we  slept  as  well  as  we  could  amid  the  odour 
of  fish  and  lots  of  fleas.  The  next  day  council  was  called  and  a  reso¬ 
lution  unanimously  adopted  that  having  had  enjoyment  enough  for 
once,  we  should  bend  our  course  homeward.  So  sailing  through  a  most 
beautiful  inland  passage  called  the  Sheep-gut,  came  Into  the  Kennebec 
opposite  Bath  and  arrived  here  in  the  evening,  having  been  absent 
just  five  days.  Another  excursion  is  contemplated;  it  is  possible  I 
may  join  it  I  received  a  letter  from  Miller  on  Saturday  stating  that 
he  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  leaving  his  family  at  the  Springs,  and 
contemplated  a  visit  to  us  here.  We  expect  them  on  Thursday. 
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My  Grand-father  is  at  Bordentown;  George  is  at  school  there  and 
LiOtitia  at  Barlington.  My  Grand-father  has  been  quite  indisposed 
ever  since  his  arrival  at  the  North.  I  have  written  to  propose  to  him 
to  let  me  join  him  and  make  an  excursion  to  the  Springs.  Mary  left 
here  yesterday  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardiner  and  Henrietta  for  West 
Point  where  Mary  expects  to  meet  the  Telfairs  and  join  them.  We 
contemplate  reaching  Philada  about  the  first  week  in  September, 
where  my  Mother  will  probably  remain  until  some  time  in  October. 
We  shall  of  course  see  your  little  Augusta,  and  I  am  in  hopes  Miss 
Susan  Johnston  may  be  able  to  be  in  P.  at  the  same  time  with  us.  If 
you  write  and  direct  to  the  care  of  Jonah  Whitney  I  shall  get  the 
letter.  Yours  affectionately 

Harriet  T.  Campbell  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Go. 

Gardiner  [Maine]  August  30th  1837. 

Mt  deab  Geoboe,  From  an  observation  of  your  Sister  a  few  days  since 
that  you  had  remarked  in  one  of  your  letters  you  had  not  heard  but 
ftrice  from  the  North  since  we  left  you,  I  am  induced  to  take  up  my 
pen,  which  I  should  have  done  long  ere  this  could  I  have  supposed  you 
desired  it.  As  you  made  no  request  of  the  kind  when  I  was  leaving 
you,  and  I  knew  you  would  hear  from  your  Brother  and  Sister,  has 
I  assure  you  been  the  only  cause  of  my  silence  and  now  that  I  have 
given  you  so  good  a  reason  for  not  having  written  before,  I  hope  tho’ 
so  late  the  period  may  be  that  you  receive  these  few  lines,  they  will 
not  be  less  acceptable.  Your  Brother  and  his  family  have  been  spend¬ 
ing  nearly  four  weeks  among  us,  and  your  Sister,  and  Sarah,  about 
ten  days.  They  all  left  us  yesterday,  the  former  party  for  Wrentham, 
and  Sarah  for  Newton.  Jane  I  am  happy  to  say  looks  remarkably 
well,  and  is  quite  cheerful,  and  Marla  as  fat  as  a  little  bird;  Mary  F. 
also  looks  much  better,  and  Sarah  more  improved  I  think  than  either 
of  the  party.  She  has  gained  at  least  20  lbs  of  flesh,  and  takes  all  the 
enjoyment  she  can.  Miller  will  attend  Commencement  tomorrow,  then 
return  to  Wrentham  where  he  contemplates  spending  a  fortnight, 
then  with  your  Sister,  and  perhaps  Jane,  will  make  a  visit  to  Middle- 
town,  and  after  spending  two  weeks  there  will  (if  Jane  goes)  take 
her  to  Trenton,  and  your  Sister  to  Phila-a.  I  have  been  here  the  whole 
summer,  your  Aunt  wishing  to  be  with  the  Gardiner  family,  and  my 
sole  object  tor  coming  North  to  be  with  her.  We  have  been  pleasantly 
situated  with  a  very  neat  family,  and  the  most  obliging  and  kind 
people  I  have  almost  ever  known.  The  village  of  Gardiner  is  much 
smaller  than  I  had  imagined,  and  I  do  not  think  as  pretty  as  Hallo- 
well,  or  Augusta.  The  scenery  about  I  am  much  pleased  with,  but  do 
not  think  it  is  to  be  compared  to  Connecticut,  or  that  about  the  Leba¬ 
non  Springs.  My  greatest  objection  here  is  the  climate,  entirely  too 
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cold,  and  affects  me  just  as  our  winters  do,  from  the  frequent  changes- 
and  high  eastwardly  wind.  We  contemplate  leaving  here  on  the  11th 
Inst,  staying  two  days  in  Boston,  and  then  direct  to  Philadelphia, 
where  we  shall  remain  until  we  bend  our  course  homeward.  Miller 
speaks  of  returning  as  early  as  the  10  or  16th  of  October,  and  Intends 
writing  you  about  the  Pulaski,  which  we  understand  is  to  make  her 
first  voyage  for  Sav-ah  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle,  of  the  next 
month.  All  that  you  hear  about  her,  do  communicate  to  us,  which 
I  hope  will  be  very  good.  I  should  like  very  much  to  remain  longer 
with  my  Sister,  but  my  Father  generally  stays  until  so  very  late  in 
the  season  I  do  not  like  to  remain  for  him,  as  the  weather  will  be 
getting  too  cold  for  me.  You  may  therefore  expect  to  see  our  party 
about  the  20;  and  if  you  do  not  think  it  too  early  for  your  little  Pet, 
will  be  delighted  to  have  her.  I  am  truly  grateful  at  hearing  of  the 
continued  health  of  our  City,  and  trust  a  merciful  Providence  will 
continue  to  watch  over  it,  and  in  his  own  good  time  will  unite  us  all 
together  in  health,  and  safety.  I  am  very  happy  to  learn  that  a  plan 
has  at  last  been  fixed  upon  for  our  Church,  and  hope  it  is  very  beauti¬ 
ful.  I  have  lately  seen  a  drawing  of  a  very  handsome  Church  which 
has  not  long  since  been  erected  at  Bangor,  and  which  I  almost  fear 
surpasses  Mr.  Cowpers.  Your  Brother  and  George  made  a  visit  to 
Bangor  the  last  week,  when  they  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
building,  and  admire  it  very  much.  I  do  sincerely  trust  there  will  be 
a  commencement  in  the  faii,  and  that  our  Congregation  wiii  not  be 
satisfied,  until  there  be  a  building  erected  to  the  honour,  and  praise, 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

I  have  not  seen  my  Father  since  I  arrived  at  the  North;  he  has 
fixed  himself  at  Bordentown  where  George  is  at  school.  The  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  season  my  father  was  so  much  of  an  Invalid  as  to 
make  us  feel  quite  uneasy;  a  few  weeks  ago  he  made  a  short  visit 
to  Longbranch  where  he  benefitted  extremely  by  the  sea  air.  He  con¬ 
templates  remaining  at  Bordentown  until  the  last  of  the  next  month, 
when  he  will  go  to  Phll-a-  the  winding  up  I  fancy  of  us  all. 

I  hope  my  dear  George  David  has  secured  sufficient  wood  to  fili 
the  wood  house,  and  two  cords  over  for  the  Chambers,  as  I  mentioned. 
Please  desire  Ned  to  commence  to  saw  up,  and  pile  in  the  garret  the 
two  cords,  and  have  your  Sisters,  and  my  Chamber  ready  for  us,  and 
one  of  the  parlours,  but  do  not  put  the  carpets  down,  as  I  am  sure 
we  shall  have  warm  weather  after  we  return.  If  he  gets  the  three 
rooms  ready,  and  the  wood  finished,  he  can  go  on  with  the  rest  of 
the  cleaning.  I  will  beg  the  favour  of  you  when  he  commences  to  clean, 
to  desire  him  to  look  in  the  back  chamber  of  the  third  story  for  the 
bundle  of  flannel  and  clothes,  and  if  he  does  not  find  them  there, 
please  let  him  look  in  the  press,  or  desire  Murgann  to  do  it.  She  will 
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very  easily  discover  it,  as  it  has  the  clothes  for  the  windows,  and  also 
for  wiping  the  walls.  Do  tell  Ned  if  he  requires  brushes,  soap  etc, 
etc.  to  let  you  know,  and  give  him  money  to  purchase.  Let  him  com¬ 
mence  on  the  first  of  October,  and  tell  him  to  have  it  very  nicely  done. 

I  will  now  say  adieu;  all  here  join  with  me  in  much  love  to  you. 
Mary  F.  beg’d  me  to  say  she  intended  to  write  to  you  on  her  return 
to  Wrentham,  but  as  I  have  done  so,  she  will  postone  it  for  a  short 
time. 

Believe  me  my  dear  George  yours  very  affly 

[P.  S.]  Ysur  Aunt  beg’d  me  to  say  she  hopes  soon  to  see  your 
daughter,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  her  a  kiss. 

Tell  all  my  people  how  dy  for  me,  particularly  good  old  Rachel,  and 
when  you  write  do  ask  her  bow  little  Hannah  comes  on,  and  let  me 
know,  do  mention  all  of  them,  and  how  the  wages  have  been  paid. 

Do  tell  me  how  my  birds  are,  and  how  my  Garden  looks;  tell  the 
old  woman  to  take  good  care  of  both. 

William  Patrick  Johnston  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Ga. 

“Hotel  de  Meurlce” 

Paris  Nov.  13  1837 

Deab  Geoboe  I  wrote  from  N.  York  the  day  before  my  departure 
upon  the  subject  of  my  remittances,  but  as  I  fear  I  may  have  neg¬ 
lected  informing  you  how  to  direct  to  me  I  will  do  so  now.  Please 
then  to  direct  in  Care  of  Dr.  Hill6  chez  Madm  Moret  No.  13  Place 
de  I’Ecole  de  M6decine  a  Paris.  After  I  get  comfortably  settled  I  will 
look  out  for  a  Banker,  &  when  I  have  engaged  one,  I  shall  write  & 
request  that  my  letters  be  directed  to  him,  but  until  then  direct  to 
the  care  of  my  friend  as  mentioned  above. 

I  wish  to  feel  perfectly  secure  about  my  money  matters,  &  would 
rather  have  more  than  is  necessary  on  hand,  than  feel  any  anxiety 
of  running  short.  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  say  how  much  my 
yearly  expenditures  will  be.  From  the  Inquires  which  I  have  made 
since  I  have  been  here,  I  am  convinced  that  living  here  is  not  as 
cheap  as  it  is  in  our  own  country.  For  example,  for  my  room  which 
is  rather  small  I  pay  more  than  I  did  for  my  office  in  Phil.  Yet  I 
considered  I  was  paying  a  high  rent  for  my  office;  tis  true  I  had  to 
furnish  my  office,  which  I  had  nearly  forgotten.  For  this  room  which 
is  sufficiently  commodious  I  pay  less  by  25  Francs  a  month  than 
many  do,  &  less  than  the  average.  Boarding  too  costs  more  than  the 
average  price  (for  students)  in  Phil.  In  fact  it  is  certain  that  whether 
you  live  entirely  in  a  family,  or  take  a  room  &  your  meals  at  a  Res¬ 
taurant,  it  will  cost  very  nearly  twice  as  much  as  Students  pay  in 
Phil,  tho’  you  may  live  rather  plainly  than  extravagantly.  There  are 
some  things  which  are  certainly  cheaper  in  Paris  than  with  us.  for 
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instance  Clothing.  The  coat  which  I  have  on  cost  me  35  dolls,  in 
Phil.  I  am  now  getting  one  made  which  will  be  equally  good  perhaps 
better  for  about  24  dollars. 

No  charge  is  made  for  the  privilege  of  accompanying  the  physician 
around  the  Wards  during  the  regular  visit,  but  his  visits  are  made 
about  the  same  hour  at  the  different  hospitals,  hence  it  is  necessary 
in  order  to  occupy  one’s  time  to  advantage,  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to 
an  Intern  of  one  of  the  other  Hospitals  to  go  around  with  him  after 
the  visit,  take  notes  on  cases  &  receive  instruction  from  him,  but  for 
this  privilege  they  take  care  to  carge  well,  viz,  50  franes  for  20  lessons. 
This  mode  tho’  expensive  is  decidedly  the  most  advantageous,  it  is 
generally  if  not  universally  adopted  by  the  Americans,  at  least  those 
who  study. 

It  is  also  customary  to  attend  private  courses  on  particular  branches. 
At  present  I  shall  not  visit  more  than  one  Hospital  a  day,  confining 
my  self  chiefly  to  the  study  of  French,  which  I  as  yet  have  but  a  very 
limited  knowledge  of.  I  shall  commence  taking  lessons  tomorrow. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  as  yet  I  can  form  no  idea  of  what 
my  expenses  will  be,  but  I  must  request  that  you  will  send  me  im¬ 
mediately  agreeable  to  my  letter  from  N.  Y.  6  or  if  you  have  it  800 
dolls.  I  have  enough  to  last  me  till  March.  As  I  mentioned  above 
better  keep  on  hand  more  money  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  fear 
of  accidents. 

Mr.  Hottinger  of  this  place  is  agent  for  the  United  States  bank, 
perhaps  you  could  get  a  draft  upon  him.  This  gentleman  is  my  friends 
Banker;  I  think  I  shall  request  him  to  be  mine.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
him,  or  perhaps  a  draft  from  Mr.  Molyneuxs  on  London  or  Liverpool 
would  be  cashed  here.  Before  I  left  New  York  I  endeavoured  to  get 
a  draft  on  Havre  from  “Bolton  Fox  &  Livingston”  who  own  some  of 
the  Havre  packets,  hut  they  were  not  drawing  at  that  time,  so  I  pur¬ 
chased  gold  (Napoleons)  which  I  think  was  the  cheaper  mode,  it  com¬ 
mands  here  a  premium. 

It  will  be  necessary,  as  you  may  know,  in  writing  to  me  to  pay  the 
postage  of  letters  as  far  as  New  York  otherwise  they  will  not  be  sent 
by  the  packets.  The  packets  sail  the  1st.,  8th.,  16th.,  ft  24th.  of  each 
month  I  am  quite  well  love  to  all.  Your  sincere  friend 

E.  F.  Campbell  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Augusta  23d  Oct.  1838. 

Mt  dear  George,  Your  kind  favour  I  received  by  Miller  who  reached 
Augusta  yesterday  afternoon  about  2-ofclock.  In  returning  from  my 
plantation  between  4  ft  5  in  the  afternoon,  your  Brother  was  standing 
at  the  Stable  ft  espied  me  as  I  passed  ft  arrested  my  progress  by  send- 

9.  EMmand  Molynenx,  British  Consul  at  Savannah,  who  married  Elisa 
Herriot  Johnston,  the  sister  of  William  Patrick  Johnston. 
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ing  Allen  to  call  me.  I  induced  him  to  step  in  my  Buggy  &  he  accom¬ 
panied  me  last  Evening  on  a  visit  to  your  Aunt  &  Cousins.  Thry. 
Morning  I  brought  him  into  Town  before  8  oflock,  as  he  was  anxious 
to  proceed  on  his  journey.  It  is  now  just  9.  oclock  &  be  left  here  about 
ten  minutes  since  in  a  slight  rain  but  I  regret  to  say  the  rain  instead 
of  abating  has  increased  in  violence  &  I  fear  he  will  have  a  wet  day 
to  travel  in.  Your  Brother  requested  me  to  say  his  Cavalry  performed 
remarkably  well  and  reached  this  place  in  safety,  after  three  days 
driving  from  Savannah.  He  hopes  to  reach  Greenville  on  Thursday, 
unless  detained  by  rain  on  the  road. 

Your  Aunt  with  Sarah  &  myself  &  the  Children  feel  much  obliged 
to  Miss  Johnston  &  yourself  for  your  kind  Invitation  to  take  up  our 
abode  with  you,  in  the  event  of  our  visiting  Savannah  to  be  present 
on  the  very  interesting  Evening  of  21st  prox!  Your  Aunt  begs  to  be 
affectionately  remembered  to  Miss  Johnston  &  yourself  &  requests 
me  to  say,  that  her  indisposition  &  great  susceptibility  in  taking  cold, 
forbids  her  venturing  on  board  of  a  Steam-Boat  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  &  will  consequently  be  prevented  the  indulgence  of  her  gratifi¬ 
cation,  on  an  occasion  so  dear  to  her  heart,  and  of  alike  interest  to 
ali  of  us.  The  Children  are  very  anxious  to  go  down  &  would  gladly 
avail  of  the  opportunity,  were  it  convenient  for  them  to  embrace  it. 
With  regard  to  myself,  I  cannot  at  present  determine,  if  it  will  be 
practicable  for  me  to  avail  of  the  kindness  of  Miss  Johnston  &  your¬ 
self,  should  I  be  enabled  to  go  down,  and  will  be  much  gratified  in 
making  herself  at  home  with  the  Miss  Johnstons  &  yourself. 

We  all  beg  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  Miss  Johnston,  yourself  & 
other  friends.  Very  affectionately  &  truly  yours  etc. 

P.  M.  KoUock  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Savannah  June  18th  1839. 

Mt  deab  George.  We  have  been  much  gratified,  as  well  as  our  anxiety 
relieved  by  the  receipt  of  letters  from  Fenwickio  &  Susanii  announc¬ 
ing  your  safe  arrival  in  New  York  after  a  very  pleasant  passage  of  a 
week.  I  did  not  believe  that  you  could  have  had  a  very  boisterous 
passage  although  on  the  Monday  after  your  departure  we  were  visited 
by  a  very  heavy  squali  of  wind  rain  &  hail.  I  felt  convinced  at  the 
time  of  its  occurence  that  you  were  out  of  its  reach;  but  Janey  Johns- 
toni2  was  determined  to  think  otherwise  &  I  found  it  not  a  little  diffi¬ 
cult  to  convince  her  of  the  truth  of  my  opinion.  The  storm  persned 
rather  a  whimsical  course  &  did  considerable  damage  in  its  passage. 
It  passed  over  Mr.  Anderson’s  placets  on  the  Ogeehee  road,  Patterson’s, 

lOL  Mrs.  Edward  Neufvllle,  who  was  Mary  Fenwick  Kollock. 

11.  Saaan  Marlon  Johnston,  the  younRest  child  of  Colonel  James  Johnston,  Jr. 

12.  Wife  of  Doctor  Phtneas  Miller  Kollock. 

13.  George  Anderson  Jr.,  owned  two  plantations  on  the  Little  Ogeechee 
Kiver  at  that  time ;  Lebanon  and  Berwick  which  he  bought  in  1804  from  Colonel 
Joseph  Habersham.  He  also  owned  Colton  Vale  and  Saranac. 
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Barclay’s,  Col.  Marshall’s,  John  Millen’s,  Dr.  Cuyler’s  ft  others  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  City,  ft  then  terminated  ita  course  on  land  at 
Daufuskyi^,  where  Mondin’s  crop  had  to  bear  the  brunt,  ft  I  under¬ 
stand  was  cut  up  very  much  by  the  hail.  So  narrow  was  its  course 
that  although  it  visited  Daufusky,  Cockspurts  did  not  feel  it  all.  I 
had  some  rain  at  the  same  time  at  Whitemarsh;  but  no  hail  nor  wind. 

I  presume  it  did  not  visit  Rosedewts  or  Coffee  Bluff  as  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  that  kind.  I  have  not  been  out  to  your  place,  for  the  draught 
has  continued  so  incessantly,  that  I  did  not  conceive  that  I  could  be 
of  the  smallest  benefit  to  your  crop.  The  early  planted  corn  is  done 
up,  we  wanted  rain  ten  days  ago  for  it,  but  have  wanted  in  vain.  It 
is  very  cloudy  every  day  ft  threatens  rain  very  hard;  but  clears  off 
beautifully  in  the  evening  without  deigning  a  drop.  I  was  at  White- 
marsh  yesterday,  ft  while  there  a  heavy  cloud  came  towards  my  place 
ft  made  a  demonstration;  but  before  it  arrived,  it  divided  ft  one  half 
passed  over  Wilmingtont?  giving  them  a  smart  shower,  the  other 
passed  over  towards  Ogeehee.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  you  must 
have  gotten  some  of  it.  I  shall  endeavour  to  visit  your  place  this  week. 

I  did  not  intend  to  write  until  I  did  so;  but  as  Jane  was  anxious  that 
Susan  should  hear  from  us  ft  is  not  very  well  able  to  write  to  her 
today,  I  have  written  for  her.  For  two  or  three  days  ft  nights  last 
week  we  had  it  intensely  hot;  we  could  get  no  rest  at  all  at  night. 
Our  poor  little  Janey  suffered  excessively  ft  I  began  to  be  in  despair 
about  her.  Were  it  not  for  her  delectable  wet  Mama,  who  proved  a 
perfect  mill  stone  around  our  necks  ever  since  we  took  her  into  our 
[unintelligible]  both  my  Wife  ft  child  would  have  been  embarked 
ere  this  for  Newport.  I  could  make  up  my  mind  to  pay  the  value  of 
the  hussey  if  she  chose  to  remain  among  the  Ablitionists;  but  her 
place  could  not  be  supplied  to  the  child.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  will  not  be  compelled  to  leave  Savannah  at  all  haxards; 
for  I  perceive  that  Jane  as  well  as  the  child  requires  a  change. 

Dr.  Waring  has  not  yet  left  us,  ft  does  not  know  when  he  can,  for 
he  is  attending  John  Anderson’s^s  second  child  which  is  extremely 
ill,  ft  will  probably  not  live,  for  it  is  threatened  with  dropsy  of  the 
brain.  Your  Overseer  wrote  to  me  for  cow  peas;  but  as  you  did  not 
request  me  to  procure  them  for  you,  I  presumed  that  you  bad  made 
arrangements  concerning  them  yourself.  If  you  wish  however,  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  can  procure  them  for  you.  Kiss  my  darling  little  Daughter!* 
and  tell  her  I  am  very  glad  that  she  is  such  a  good  girl.  Tell  her 

14.  Daufnaky  Island. 

15.  Cockapur  Island  at  tbe  mouth  of  tbs  Savannah  River. 

16.  Rosedew,  formerly  tbe  plantation  of  Sir  Patrick  Houstonn,  Baronet. 

17.  Wilmington  Island. 

18.  Oeorxe  Wayne  Anderson. 

19.  Maria. 
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Manmer  Nanny  sends  “tonsand  hnddy”  St  says  "she  so  glad  to  hear 
she  such  a  good  gurl”,  that  her  garden  Is  very  flourishing,  St  that  she 
longs  to  see  her  once  more.  And  Oatty  Kuckerly  too,  kiss  her  for  her 
Uncle  Papa  St  dont  let  her  forget  him;  tell  her  that  it  is  Susy  that 
gives  her  Castor  Oil  ft  starves  her,  not  Uncle.  Tell  Mrs.  Hannahan 
that  Sister  Jane  will  write  her  in  a  few  days.  Love  to  her  ft  Miss  B.so 
Tours  affectly, 

P.  M.  Kollock  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Savannah  June  23d  1839. 

Mt  deab  Geoboe,  I  have  this  day  made  up  my  mind  to  take  my  wife 
ft  child  away  from  Savannah.  As  I  informed  you  in  a  letter  which 
I  put  in  the  office  yesterday,  they  have  both  had  fever  within  a  week, 
ft  my  Wife  continues  so  debilitated  that  I  fear  the  result  of  keeping 
her  in  Savh  during  the  rest  of  the  Summer.  My  plan  therefore  is,  to 
leave  here  on  Thursday  next  (27th  June)  in  the  Steamboat  for  Charles¬ 
ton,  ft  proceed  by  the  Wilmington  route  to  the  Virginia  Springs,  where, 
if  you  have  no  very  great  objections  I  wish  you  would  endeavour  to 
meet  us.  As  soon  as  I  can  fix  Jane  comfortably,  I  shall  return  to  Savan¬ 
nah.  As  your  principal  object  is  a  good  climate  for  your  child,2i  ft 
as  you  will  find  as  good  at  these  Springs  as  any  in  the  world,  I  pre¬ 
sume  it  cannot  make  any  very  great  difference  with  you  whether 
you  spend  the  Summer  at  the  Springs  or  Newport.  ‘After  fixing  the 
ladies  at  the  Springs,  you  might  move  about  yourself,  or  in  October, 
when  perhaps  it  will  be  too  cold  to  remain  in  the  mountains,  you 
might  leave  Jane  ft  her  children  at  Alexandria,  ft  you  ft  the  rest  might 
go  where  you  please. 

If  I  could  have  foreseen  this  ft  kept  Maria  it  would  have  l)een  better 
for  me  perhaps  to  have  carried  my  family  to  Clarkesville ;  but  as  it  is. 
it  would  be  a  hard  case  that  Jane  should  be  separated  from  me,  as 
well  as  her  child,  ft  whatever  good  she  would  derive  from  climate, 
would  be  counteracted  by  the  depression  arising  from  that  cause.  The 
request  which  I  have  made,  will  probably  derange  your  plans  some¬ 
what  but  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  it  very  unreasonable.  I  am 
persuaded  that  you  will  find  the  plan  which  I  suggest,  accomplish  in 
the  main,  the  objects  for  which  you  have  left  home.  I  should  not  make 
the  request,  but  that  my  Family  are  compelled  to  leave  home  without 
a  protector,  as  you  are  aware  that  to  remain  with  them,  is  totally  in¬ 
compatible  with  my  engagements.  I  shall  make  arrangements  to  have 
your  Bank  business  attended  to  during  my  absence,  which  I  trust 
will  not  be  more  than  2  or  3  weeks.  I  cannot  say  now  at  which  of  the 
Springs  I  shall  place  Jane;  I  am  informed  that  the  White  Sulphur 

20.  Bellamy  Roche  Johnston,  oldest  sister  of  Mrs.  George  Kollock. 

21.  Augusta  Johnston  Kollock,  by  his  late  wife. 
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will  probably  salt  me  best.  I  wish  yoa  would  write  me  immediately 
on  the  receipt  of  this,  ft  let  me  know  what  to  expect.  Ton  may  derect 
to  me  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs.  I  presume  you  will  pass  through 
Richmond,  enquire  at  the  Post  Office  for  a  letter,  as  I  will  probably 
write  to  you  at  that  place.  If  you  could  possibly  meet  me  before  I 
leave  the  Springs,  It  would  gratify  me  very  much  as  it  would  afford 
me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  my  Daughter.  Our  love  to  all  with  you. 
Your  affecte  Brother. 

Deab  Sisters  I  am  very  much  distressed  that  I  should  be  the  cause 
of  deranging  all  your  plans  if  you  have  any  great  objections  to  leaving 
New  Port  I  dare  say  George  will  bring  Maria  to  me  and  I  can  get 
along  very  well.  Janey  is  out  walking  before  the  [Illegible]  and 
I  am  busy  making  arrangements  for  my  departure,  if  you  have  pur* 
chased  straw  bonnets  for  yourselves  I  wish  you  would  bring  me  one 
also  a  bonnet  cap  to  wear  with  it,  a  pretty  simple  dress  cap,  a  pr.  of 
half  dosen  cotton  stockings  for  Janey,  those  open  black  gloves  and 
muslin  to  make  some  white  collars,  if  I  should  conclude  to  put  them 
on,  a  pretty  ribbon  to  trim  Janeys  bonnet.  I  had  been  sick  before 
I  wrote  Susan  but  was  afraid  of  making  you  anxious  and  as  I  had 
recovered  said  nothing  about  it.  Do  not  travel  too  rapidly  and  expose 
or  fatigue  the  Children.  I  feel  quite  well  and  Dr.  K.  is  only  worried 
because  I  look  thin.  Dr.  Waring  leaves  tomorrow.  Sarah  Annes22 
baby  is  getting  well.  A  thousand  kisses  to  my  daughter  and  Gussy. 
Love  to  all.  Tours  affly,  Jane. 

Dear  Sue-  bring  plenty  of  biscuits  with  you  and  your  keg  of  grist. 
I  hear  they  do  not  make  use  of  either  rice  or  hominy  at  the  Virginia 
Springs. 

Mrs.  Edward  Neufville  (Mary  F.  KoUock)  to  George  J.  Kollock, 

'  Newport,  R.  I. 

New  York  June  25th  1839 

We  are  still  here,  my  dear  Brother,  and  we  know  not  how  much 
longer  we  shall  be  detained;  Mary,2S  although  better,  is  not  well 
enough  to  admit  of  our  leaving  her.  Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Smith  have  urged 
us  so  strongly  to  go  up  and  stay  with  them  that  I  think  it  more  than 
probable  we  shall  do  so  tomorrow,  for  there  is  no  telling  how  long 
we  shall  be  here,  and  it  is  not  only  inconvenient,  but  dreadfully  ex¬ 
pensive  to  be  traveliing  up  there  twice  a  day. 

My  principal  object  in  writing  you  tonight  is  to  request  you  in 
Lionisa’s24  name,  to  enquire  if  a  room  can  be  obtained  for  her  in  the 
same  house  with  you;  she  does  not  wish  you  to  engage  it  but  only  to 

22.  Mrs.  John  Wayne  Anderson,  who  was  Sarah  Ann  Moodie  Houstoun,  the 
only  child  of  Robert  James  Mossman  Houstoun. 

23.  Mary  NenfviUe,  the  writer’s  step-dauRhter. 

24.  Louisa  Bulloch,  the  writer's  friend. 
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enquire  about  it  and  let  me  know  immediately.  If  she  can  meet  with 
an  opportunity  after  we  leave  here,  she  proposes  availing  herself  of 
it,  and  proceeding  forthwith  to  Newport.  I  told  her  if  she  would  drop 
you  a  line  before  she  left  here,  you  would  meet  her  at  the  wharf  and 
escort  her  to  her  lodgings.  I  knew  I  was  only  saying  /or  you  what 
you  would  say  yourself  if  present.  1  wish  you  would  write  me  by 
the  return  of  the  steam  boat  mail  and  let  me  know  about  the  room, 
and  address  to  the  care  of  T.  N.  Stanford  152  Broadway. 

I  dreamt  last  night  that  my  darling  Augusta  was  sick  and  although 
not  superstitious,  I  have  not  been  able  to  divest  myself  of  some  degree 
of  anxiety  all  day.  I  hope  my  dream  will  not  prove  true  and  that  your 
letter  will  convey  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  all  are  well.  Thank 
you  for  your  note;  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  you.  I  think  they  are  the 
shabbiest  set  at  home  that  I  ever  knew,  not  one  word  have  I  heard 
from  any  of  them,  except  what  you  told  Mr.  N.25  since  I  left  there.  I 
wish  you  would  remind  Sue^e  that  she  promised  to  write  me;  if  I  am 
not  here,  Mr.  Stanford  will  forward  our  letters.  Do  kiss  the  dear 
children  again  and  again  for  me,  and  remember  to  Miss  Belle^T  and 
Sue.  Mr.  N.  desires  to  be  remembered  to  all.  Ever  your  affectionate 
Sister 

William  Patrick  Johnson  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Paris  June  29’  39 

Deab  Geoboe  Your  letter  of  the  27  May  containing  a  draft  [illegible] 
came  safely  to  hand  yesterday — quite  apropos  as  I  leave  in  about  two 
weeks  for  Belgium,  Holland,  the  Rhine  Switzerland  etc.  etc.  I  shall 
return  to  Paris  I  think  before  I  visit  Italy  at  least  the  important  part 
of  it.  The  money  that  I  now  have  on  hand  will  probably  more  than 
suffice  for  my  present  trip;  but  I  shall  require  another  remittance 
before  I  go  to  Italy.  You  had  therefore  better  send  me  on  early  in 
the  fall  in  other  words  as  soon  as  convenient,  an  other  remittance 
the  size  of  a  piece  of  chalk  or  even  larger,  in  order  that  I  may  set 
out  again  soon  after  my  return  to  Paris  which  will  be  probably  about 
the  first  of  September.  I  take  the  present  opportunity  of  informing 
you  of  my  ultimate  &  final  determination  to  return  to  the  United 
States  early  next  summer  in  order  to  travel  a  little  in  the  new  world 
previous  to  making  my  grand  debut  in  Philadelphia.  By  the  way  I 
take  the  occasion  of  informing  you  also  that  I  shall  find  it  excessive- 
ment  embetant  to  keep  bachelor’s  hall  in  Phil,  not  to  speak  of  the 
impropriety  of  such  a  thing  on  the  part  of  a  young  physician  in  the 
eyes  of  the  sage  moralists  of  that  chaste  &  virtuous  city.  I  shall 
therefore  call  upon,  exhort,  entreat,  beg,  implore,  etc.  etc.  my  ex- 

25.  Rev.  Edward  Neufvllle. 

26.  Susan  Marlon  Johnston. 

27.  Bellamy  Roche  Johnston. 
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cellent  yoang  sister  Sasan^s  to  recollect  her  former  promise,  to  yield 
to  my  entreaty  and  to  come  ft  regnlate  the  menage  de  son  tree  sage 
frere.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  state  the  advantages  Immense  that 
this  would  be  to  me.  Sufficient  to  suggest  enpassant,  that  she  will 
be  able  to  cultivate  acquaintances  which  may  be  useful  to  me,  render 
me  more  contented  ft  happy  by  her  presence.  In  a  word  be  to  me  all 
that  a  lonely  brother  a  pauvre  garcon  could  wish.  The  moral  of  this 
story  is  that  I  shall  be  obliged  de  vous  implorer,  mon  cher  ami  a  av6n 
la  complaisance,  la  bontd  extreme,  to  permit  my  Sister  to  take  with 
her  little  Gussy  votre  petite,  ft  come  pour  soign6  et  bien  garder  les 
morales  d’un  geune  homme  sance  experience  au  moins  pendant  un 
an,  by  thus  you  will  confer  a  lasting  obligation  upon  me.  You  will 
find  on  the  first  page  a  copy  of  the  power  of  Attorney  you  sent  me 
signed  in  presence  of  our  Consul  with  the  certificate  on  the  opposite 
side. 

In  speaking  of  my  intention  to  return  home  next  spring,  I  forgot 
to  say  that  I  should  require  a  second  remittance  before  that  time  and 
a  pretty  considerable  one  too,  for  I  shall  have  some  100  volumes  to 
buy  in  addition  to  Instruments  of  various  kinds,  besides  preparations 
especially  of  Diseases  of  the  skin,  a  favorite  study  of  mine  about  which 
I  shall  make  some  noise  if  I  go  to  Philadelphia,  for  it  it  one  much 
neglected  in  our  country.  Yours  truly. 

[P.  S.]  You  can  let  your  first  remittance  be  as  large  as  convenient. 
Altogether  I  think  I  shall  require  2000  more. 

P.  M.  Kollock  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Vewport,  R.  I. 

Richmond  July  1st  1839 

Deab  Geoboe,  I  have  arrived  thus  far  on  my  way  to  the  Virginia 
Springs.  I  find  Jane  ft  the  Baby  much  Improved  by  the  journey  thus 
far.  When  I  wrote  you  from  Savannah  I  did  not  reflect  that  it  might 
not  suit  you  to  leave  Newport  so  soon.  If  so,  you  had  better  not  come 
on  immediately;  but  in  the  course  of  2  or  3  weeks  it  might  suit  you 
better.  I  shall  carry  Jane  to  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  ft  leave  her 
where  I  hope  it  may  be  in  your  power  to  join  her  ft  if  you  should  not 
be  sufficiently  pleased  to  remain,  if  you  will  carry  her  ft  her  children 
to  a  small  place  near  Alexandria,  called  Middleburg,  where  Mrs.  Morri- 
son29  ft  some  other  Savannah  people  expect  to  spend  a  great  part  of 
the  Summer,  you  might  leave  her  ft  go  your  ways.  In  the  Fall,  you 
might  all  embark  at  Baltimore  for  Savannah,  in  one  of  our  fine  Brigs. 
Owing  to  the  great  competition  in  this  country  travelling  is  pretty 
cheap.  Your  best  route  from  Philadelphia  is  down  the  Chesapeake 

28.  Doctor  Johnston  was  twenty-seven  years  of  axe,  and  his  slater  Susan 
was  twenty-three. 

29.  Mrs.  Janies  Morrison,  who  was  Elisa  Johnston,  the  dauxhter  of  Matthew 
Johnston  and  Bllsa  Whltefleld  Johnston.  Mrs.  Morrison  was  the  Niece  of  the 
Rev.  George  Whltefleld. 
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to  Norfolk,  thence  in  Steamboat  to  Richmond,  thence  on  Rail  Road 
by  the  Louisa  Rail  Road  to  CharlottesTille  ft  to  the  Springs.  In  this 
way  yon  are  enabled  to  sleep  at  night.  On  the  other  route  I  under¬ 
stand  you  lose  some  rest  in  stages  ft  Rail  Road  cars. 

You  will  find  this  a  very  interesting  country  ft  well  worth  visiting. 
I  lost  Nanny  Greene’s  trunk  with  all  her  clothes  at  Charleston.  They 
have  promised  to  forward  it  to  me  at  the  “Plantation  House”  in  Rich¬ 
mond  ft  thence  to  the  Springs.  But  when  you  come  I  wish  you  would 
enquire  at  the  “Plantation  House”,  where  you  had  better  lodge  in 
Richmond,  for  the  trunk,  ft  if  you  find  it  has  been  forwarded,  enquire 
at  the  junction  of  the  Louisa  with  the  Fredericksburg  Rail  Road,  ft 
in  case  of  not  finding  it  you  might  enquire  along  the  rest  of  the  route. 

Love  to  all  with  you  ft  kiss  my  daughter.  Yours  affectly. 

P.  M.  Kollock  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Rail  Rd.  Junction 

24  miles  from  Richmond  July  3d  1839. 
Deab  Geokoe,  We  went  as  far  as  Charlottesville  yesterday  on  our  way 
to  the  Springs  ft  found  it  so  tedious  ft  learnt  that  the  rest  of  the 
journey  would  probably  be  equally  so,  added  to  the  great  expense 
which  we  should  not  only  encounter  ourselves;  but  cause  you  to  en¬ 
counter,  that  we  determined  to  retrace  our  steps,  we  are  now  on  our 
way  to  a  little  place  called  Middleburg  about  40  miles  from  Alexandria 
which  we  learn  is  near  the  mountains,  is  healthy  ft  cheap.  There  are 
several  Savannah  people  there,  ft  I  intend  to  leave  Jane  there,  if 
possible.  If  you  have  not  left  Newport,  you  had  better  not  until  you 
hear  from  us  again.  My  intention  at  first  was  to  go  immediately  on 
ft  meet  you;  but  as  I  may  miss  you,  I  have  concluded  to  write.  You 
shall  hear  from  us  as  soon  as  we  are  settled  ft  then  you  can  act  your 
own  pleasure  about  coming  on.  Yours  affectly. 

Sarah  Jones  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Phila  July  8th  1839. 

I  am  really  sorry  my  dear  George  to  learn  from  your  letter  ft  Miller’s, 
ft  from  one  recrd  yesterday  from  Fenwick  that  all  your  plans  for  the 
Summer  are  so  entirely  changed.  I  have  heard  so  much  of  the  fatigue 
ft  discomfort  in  getting  to  the  Virginia  Springs,  ft  the  want  of  com¬ 
fort  after  you  are  there,  that  I  have  no  fancy  for  them,  except  for 
very  gay  enterprising  young  people,  who  only  care  for  beautiful  scen¬ 
ery,  ft  fashionable  company.  The  climate  of  Newport  seems  to  me  to 
be  just  suited  to  the  state  of  health  of  all  the  Invalids  of  your  party 
that  is,  ft  that  is  to  be.  Why  did  Miller  prefer  Mountain  air  for  Jane 
ft  the  Child?  The  Springs  too  appear  so  out  of  the  way,  I  should 
think  there  would  be  a  feeling  of  loneliness  about  them,  whereas  New- 
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port  from  being  so  much  more  accessible  you  would  probably  see 
many  of  your  friends,  &  it  would  be  so  convenient  to  visit  those  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Boston;  but  there  is  no  doubt  some  good  reason 
which  will  be  explained  when  we  meet.  Fenwick  says  they  expect 
to  remain  in  Newport  until  September,  unless  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  on  Mary’s  account  that  Mr.  Neufville  should  stay,  &  unless  the 
sea  air  decidedly  agrees  with  him.  I  hope  he  will  still  visit  Canada, 
I  have  great  faith  in  change  of  scene,  &  keeping  the  mind  amused 
for  restoring  the  health,  he  ought  to  take  every  measure  for  recover¬ 
ing  his  strength,  before  he  returns  to  his  duties  in  that  debilitating 
climate,  which  he  will  not  probably  be  allow’d  to  leave  again  very 

soon.30 

I  expect  George  &  Marysi  to-morrow.  We  can  make  no  plans  for  the 
remainder  of  the  Summer  until  they  arrive.  I  wish  we  could  all  have 
pass’d  it  to-gether. 

I  recrd  Dr.  Warings  Card  a  few  days  ago,  on  his  way  to  West  Chester. 
•We  were  sorry  not  to  have  seen  him. 

Fenwick  sends  her  love,  kiss  my  Pets  for  me  &  offer  our  regards 
to  Mr.  Neufville  &  the  Ladies  of  your  party.  Present  us  very  kindly 
to  Mr.  4b  Mrs.  Natt.  Your  affecte  Aunt. 

[P.  S.]  Another  letter  from  Miller  says,  he  intends  locating  his 
family  at  a  place  called  Middleburg  40  Miles  from  Alexandria  near 
Sulphur  Springs,  fine  Climate,  fine  Country,  4b  fine  accommodations, 
with  several  families  from  Savannah  spending  the  Summer  there. 
Should  you  make  up  your  mind  to  join  them  Miller  desires  to  say 
your  best  route  is  to  Baltimore  thence  by  the  Winchester  Rail  Road, 
4b  from  Winchester  to  Middleburg  by  Stage.  You  are  not  to  put  your¬ 
self  to  the  inconvenience  of  joining  Jane  immediately,  but  delay  it 
until  you  4b  your  party  shall  find  it  more  convenient  as  well  as  agree¬ 
able.  I  hope  we  may  be  here  to  receive  you  on  the  15th.  If  you  write 
a  few  days  before,  we  will  do  our  best  to  secure  good  rooms  for  you. 
Say  how  many  will  be  required.  Our  Parlour  will  be  large  enough  for 
us  all. 

George  Jones  to  George  J.  KoUock,  Hewport,  R.  I. 

Philadelphia  July  19th  1839. 

My  dear  George,  Your  letter  of  the  15th  to  my  Mother  arrived  a  few 
days  ago.  We  are  much  pleased  to  hear  of  the  improved  health  of 
the  bairns,  and  hope  the  pure  air  of  Newport  will  give  them  such  a 
full  supply  as  will  last  until  next  summer  at  least.  The  weather  has 
become  intensely  warm;  if  you  do  not  feel  it  imperative  upon  you  to 
come  south  until  September  you  will  escape  much  exposure  to  the 
heat.  I  have  not  been  at  all  well  lately,  and  am  anxious  to  get  out  of 

30.  Rev.  Edward  NeafvlIIe  wa«  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Savannah.  1827-1881. 

31.  The  writer's  son  and  danghter. 
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this  hot  City.  My  Mother  &  Sisters  are  wholly  at  a  loss  where  to  go. 

I  fear  while  they  are  deliberating  the  season  will  pass  away.  Will 
you  inform  me  what  prospect  there  is  for  accomodations  at  Newport. 
Where  are  you?  And  who  will  have  your  rooms  when  you  move?  I 
think  I  have  seen  engravings  of  one  or  two  of  the  [unintelligible] 
buildings  in  Newport.  I  will  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  procure  me 
a  view  of  the  Observatory  and  send  it  to  me  directed  to  the  Waverly 
House  New  York.  Send  it  at  once.  Let  me  know  what  disposition  I 
shall  make  of  the  funds  which  I  have  of  yours.  When  you  pass  through 
Philadelphia,  do  not  omit  to  go  to  the  Chinese  Exhibition  and  take 
your  little  girl  with  you.  I  see  by  the  papers  that  Miller  has  returned 
to  Savannah.  We  have  letters  from  Uncle’s  family  as  late  as  Saturday 
last,  sent  by  a  private  opportunity.  All  pretty  well.  William  Drayton 
has  returned  from  Europe,  Much  delighted,  says  there  is  no  place 
like  Paris  would  return  to-morrow  if  he  could.  Remember  me  kindly 
to  Miss  Bell  &.  Miss  Susan  and  give  a  kiss  to  my  God-daughter  A  Maria. 
Yours  very  affectionately. 

P.  S.  Col.  Drayton32  expects  to  be  in  Newport. 

P.  M.  Kollock  to  George  J.  KoUock,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Va. 

Savannah  July  28th  1839. 

Deab  George,  I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  .the  22d  &  hasten 
to  reply  to  it.  A  week  since  I  forwarded  to  you  a  budget  of  letters, 
among  which  was  one  from  your  Overseer,  in  which  I  added  a  post¬ 
script,  stating  to  you  my  wishes  in  regard  to  your  joining  Jane — ^vii. 
That  I  considered  Jane’s  health,  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  which 
she  had  last  Spring  &  after  you  left  here  as  requiring  a  more  thorough 
&  decided  change  of  climate  than  that  which  she  had  gained  by  going 
to  Middleburg,  &  that  I  wished  very  much  that  you  would  join  her 
as  soon  as  convenient  &  carry  them  all  to  the  Mountains,  to  the  Sul¬ 
phur  Springs  in  Green  Brier  County — And  that  I  though  your  party 
would  lose  nothing  by  changing  the  air  of  the  Seaboard  for  that  of 
the  top  of  the  Alleghany.  You  will  find  a  part  of  the  journey  rather 
fatiguing;  but  from  all  I  can  learn,  you  will  be  repaid  on  your  ar¬ 
rival.  After  you  pass  Charlottesville,  you  will  get  into  the  limestone 
country,  &  you  must  be  very  careful  how  you  drink  the  water.  .  .  . 

I  have  been  informed  that  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  they 
were  rather  unaccomodating,  &  were  only  disposed  to  be  polite  to 
“big  fish’’  who  rode  in  their  own  carriages.  Ker  gave  me  a  letter 
to  a  Mr.  Caldwell,  who  is  the  Son  of  the  proprietor  of  the  house  at 
the  White  Sulphur,  &  which  he  thought  would  insure  us  a  good  re¬ 
ception.  This  letter  I  left  with  Jane,  &  you  can  make  use  of  it,  if 

32.  'The  Draytons  of  South  Carolina  were  close  relatives  of  the  Kollocks. 
Campbells,  and  Joneses. 
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you  choose.  I  presume  Jane  is  at  this  time,  at  the  Winchester  Springs, 
as  she  wrote  me  it  was  her  intention  to  go  there  this  week. 

When  you  go  on  to  join  Jane  you  had  better  not  stop  longer  than 
is  absoiutely  necessary  until,  you  reach  the  “Springs.”  You  can  be 
governed  by  circumstances  &  your  inclinations,  how  long  you  are  to 
remain  at  Springs.  Should  you  find  it  desirable.  Dr.  C.-[?]  (who 
has  lived  in  that  country,  informs  me  that  Lynchburg  is  among  the 
mountains,  about  a  day’s  ride  from  the  White  Sulphur,  &  that  there 
you  can  be  boarded  well  for  $2.50  fer  week  ft  have  all  the  advantages 
of  climate!  !  !  I  should  think  however,  you  would  find  it  agreeable 
to  remain  in  those  parts  until  1st  October. 

I  went  over  your  crop  yesterday;  it  has  improved  very  much  since 
the  rain.  .  .  . 

Tour  man  thinks  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  send  him  40  or  50  bushels 
more  of  corn;  I  have  already  sent  out  40.  Tour  Negros  are  all  per¬ 
fectly  well  ft  have  been  so  during  the  Summer.  The  horses  I  saw 
yesterday,  they  are  all  in  good  order,  except  “David  Crockett,”  who 
I  think,  requires  corn.  Allen  found  that  he  could  not  get  along  with 
his  employer,  so  that  he  has  retired  in  disgust,  ft  is  now  rusticating 
at  Rosedew.ss  Tour  Overseer  has  broken  a  pair  of  oxen  ft  has  applied 
to  me  for  an  ox  cart;  but  as  you  have  not  authorized  it,  I  shall  not 
of  course  supply  him.  If  you  wish  one,  you  can  have  a  new  one  which 
Cousin  Josiah34  procured  for  me  at  Middletown,  ft  which  I  have  not 
used  more  than  once  or  twice.  It  is  rather  heavy;  but  by  putting  force 
enough  on  it,  it  will  do  good  work.  You  shall  have  it  for  less  than 
cost,  as  I  have  no  use  for  it,  having  sold  my  place  on  Whitemarsh.ss  i 
shall  endeavour  in  the  Fall  to  purchase  up  the  country.  You  had 
better  let  me  know  immediately,  your  wishes  in  regard  to  the  ox 
cart,  as  your  man  will  soon  be  ready,  as  I  informed  you  in  your  Over¬ 
seer’s  letter.  I  have  moved  into  your  housess,  where  we  intend  to 
spend  the  next  winter  with  you.  As  I  expect  to  be  absent  a  good 
deal  from  my  family  next  winter,  it  will  be  more  agreeable  for  Jane 
to  be  with  her  Sisters.  I  hope  however,  you  wili  be  candid  enough 
to  inform  me  if  there  is  no  objection,  or  if  it  wili  put  any  one  to  any 
inconvenience.  Love  to  all  with  you;  kiss  the  children  for  me  ft  tell 
my  Daughter  that  I  shall  order  her  Momas?  to  imagine  herself  kissed; 
but  must  beg  to  be  excused  from  acting  proxy  on  the  occasion.  Tours 
affecly. 

33.  Rosedew  (or  Rosrdue.  or  Rooedbn)  wao  the  plantation  of  Sir  Patrick 
Honatonn,  Fifth  Baronet,  who  waa  the  great  grandfather  of  George  J.  Kollock’s 
deceased  wife,  Priacilla  Augusta  Johnston.  It  was  situated  between  the  Vernon 
and  Great  Ogeechee  Rivers,  twelve  miles  from  Savannah.  In  1839  it  was  owned 
by  George  KoIIock  who  sold  It  in  1848  to  Patrick  Houatoun  a  grandson  of  the 
Sir  Patrick  Houatoun  mentioned  above. 

34.  Commodore  Josiah  Tattnall. 

35.  Whitemarsh  Island,  across  from  Thunderbolt. 

36.  The  Governor  John  Houatoun  house  on  Reynolds  Square,  occupied  then 
by  bia  collateral  descendants. 

37.  The  Negro  nurse. 
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Harriet  T.  Campbell  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Savannah  October  7th  39. 

Mt  dear  Georoe, 

In  taking  my  seat  to  reply  to  your  find  favour,  I  must  wish  (as  I 
have  frequently  done  through  the  summer)  for  one  of  your  most 
excellent  pens.  The  Dr.38  mends  for  me,  but  he  has  not  the  happy 
faculty  of  making  such  pens  as  I  like;  he  is  quite  well,  and  so  much 
engaged  lately,  I  scarcely  see  him.  More  disease  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  than  we  have  had  all  the  summer,  but  I  believe  nothing  very 
serious.  I  sincerely  wish  I  could  say  the  same  with  regard  to  Au¬ 
gusta,  there  it  increases,  and  I  fear  will  continue  until  a  very  severe 
frost.  Yellow  fever  of  the  most  malignant  nature  the  Faculty  pro¬ 
nounce  it.  My  mind  (as  you  may  suppose)  is  kept  most  anxious  for 
the  safety  of  my  Brothers^,  and  family,  who  under  the  protecting 
care  of  a  merciful  Providence,  are  still  preserved;  they  have  been 
very  good  about  writing  constantly,  and  their  letters  are  filled  with 
distress.  Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  in  which  he  remarked,  "we 
had  on  Wednesday  morn-g  (2d  Inst.)  a  frost  sufficiently  severe  to 
kill  the  Potatoe  &  Pea  Vines,  altho’  not  severe  enough  to  subdue  the 
fever.”  Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner  has  met  with  a  very  severe  loss  in  her 
Son  Henry,  who  died  a  few  days  since  of  fever,  after  an  illness  of  a 
week;  he  was  I  understand  a  very  promissing  youth  (about  19  years) 
and  the  child  she  had  fixed  all  her  hopes  upon. 'Most  unfortunately 
he  persisted  upon  going  day  after  day,  into  the  City  very  much  against 
the  wishes  of  his  family  because  he  bad  not  received  permission 
from  the  Gentlemen  whoes  office  he  was  in  before  their  departure 
(I  think  for  the  North)  to  close  it.  Dr.  Ford  has  been  Indefategable 
in  his  duties,  and  kind  attentions  to  the  sick,  and  he  poor  man  had 
the  misfortune  to  have  two  of  his  children  attacked  the  day  before 
my  brother  wrote.  The  loss  of  Dr.  Anthony  and  his  son,  I  understand 
will  be  very  sensibly  felt,  the  latter  Gentleman  I  believe  was  fixed 
in  Hamburg,  and  I  think  died  there. 

I  really  am  delighted  my  dear  George  at  hearing  such  fine  accounts 
of  you  all,  and  suppose  you  all  are  now  as  busy  as  possible,  preparing 
for  your  return  home.  The  ladies  from  breakfast-time  to  the  hour  of 
tea,  (or  very  likely  after)  in  the  shops,  and  where  shall  I  say  the 
Gentlemen  are  to  be  found,  a  number  of  fine  bookstores,  which  I  dare 
say  entice  many  of  you! —  Now  the  season  is  over,  I  am  most  happy 
I  did  not  go  away.  The  idea  of  the  sea  voyage  (as  short  as  it  may  be 
made  now)  is  a  great  drawback,  indeed  since  the  loss  of  the  Pulaski,^ 
I  am  unable  to  describe  my  feelings,  and  in  taking  it  in  a  vessel,  there 
is  pretty  much  the  same  risk.  I  hear  the  Milledgeville  was  pretty 


38.  Doctor  P.  M.  Kollock. 

39.  Edward  F.  Campbell,  of  AuRuata. 

40.  Tbe  ateamahlp  Pulaski  was  lost  on  her  first  night  at  sea,  June  14,  1838. 
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mucb  Insured  in  this  City,  in  the  Trust  Com-ny  and  Insurance  Office; 
Snider,  Nevltt,  ft  Co-  had  a  great  deal  on  board,  but  with  their  luual 
care  all  insured. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  thinking  of,  and  wishing  for  me 
whilst  enjoying  so  delightful  a  climate  as  you  did  among  the  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  while  eating  the  good  roast  beef  etc.  etc.  My  palate  would 
not  object  I  assure  you,  particularly  with  the  nice  pastry,  but  I  rather 
think  my  digestible  powers  would  not  agree,  which  I  find  more  than 
ever,  since  the  slight  attack  of  fever  I  had  some  weeks  since.  I  should 
very  much  like  to  have  a  glass  of  P-[?]  nice  Ice,  and  a  little  of  the 
nice  Phila-a  butter,  but  I  am  not  able  to  Indulge  much  farther,  ex¬ 
cepting  a  slice  of  very  thin  ham.  I  hope  my  dear  George  you  visited 
Fincastle^i;  I  assure  you  if  I  would  have  desired  any  gratification 
in  being  in  that  part  of  our  Country,  it  would  have  been  at  that  spot. 

I  thought  much  of  it,  and  beg’d  Miller  in  the  summer  to  write  and 
beg  you  to  go  there.  The  last  time  I  heard,  all  was  in  perfect  order, 
still,  to  have  one  of  the  family  to  see  it  is  so,  is  truly  gratifying. 

I  suppose  you  heard  of  Mrs.  Bayards*^  death,  about  a  half  days 
Journey  from  the  warm  Springs.  Mr.  B-’s  letter  announcing  her  death 
was  a  most  touching  one,  without  a  friend  with  him  in  her  last  hours, 
and  only  the  people  of  the  house  where  they  were,  to  assist  in  intering 
her.  Really  when  I  heard  of  his  trying  situation,  I  could  not  avoid 
wishing  you  and  your  party,  had  been  near  them.  He  remarked  in 
his  letter  he  should  go  to  Phila-a,  having  some  business  to  attend  to, 
and  feeling  very  unwell  from  the  long  close  confinement,  in  her  sick 
chamber.  Mrs.  Jones  Bulloch  remarked  to  me  he  was  devoted  to  her 
in  her  life,  and  most  affte  to  her  Sister,  who  I  suppose,  and  hope,  will 
continue  to  reside  with  him,  on  account  of  his  children.  Two  are 
living,  the  Infant  having  died  after  she  left  this. 

I  will  now  say  adieu,  begging  much  love  to  all  with  you,  and  kisses 
to  your  sweet  daughter,  who  I  hope  still  remembers  “Aunt  C.”  Hoping 
soon  to  have  you  with  us,  believe  me  sincerely,  and  affly  your, 

P.  M.  Kollock  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Savannah  October,  14th  1839 

Deab  Gcxmoe,  Your  letter  of  the  5th  ult.  I  received  a  day  or  two 
since,  announcing  your  arrival  in  Philadelphia  ft  I  was  much  gratified 
to  learn  of  the  safe  arrival  of  your  party,  after  all  your  wanderings, 
without  meeting  with  any  accidents. 

Thank  you  for  all  the  trouble  which  you  have  taken  on  account  of 
me  ft  mine.  Although  your  Journey  to  Virginia  was  undertaken  en- 

41.  Flncastle.  Virginia,  where  Mrs.  Lemuel  Kollock  wag  buried.  She  was 
the  Mother  of  George  J.  Kollock,  and  the  slater  of  the  writer,  Harriet  T.  Camp¬ 
bell. 

42.  Probably  Mrs.  Nicholas,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Bayard. 
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tlrely  at  my  instance,  &  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  my  family,  I  hope 
it  has  not  been  totally  devoid  of  interest  A  satisfaction  to  you.  I  should 
think  your  visit  to  Fincastle  must  have  been  exceedingly  affecting,  as 
well  as  Productive  of  melancholy  pleasure.  I  concure  fully  in  the 
arrangements  which  you  have  made  for  the  protection  of  the  hallowed 
Remains  of  our  beloved  Parent,  &  will  gladly  share  with  you  the  ex¬ 
pense. 

I  presume  you  are  now  beginning  to  think  of  the  manner  in  which 
you  will  return  home.  I  saw  your  Copartner  Jobn^s  a  day  or  two  since 
who  is  very  anxious  for  your  return.  He  has  (as  I  presume  you  know) 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  together  with  Arnold,<4 
Ward^B  &  Stone‘<B  as  Representatives,  &  Gordon*?  as  Senator,  &  expect 
to  leave  here  about  the  2d  November,  &  says  you  must  be  here  about 
that  time,  or  certainly  by  the  first  week  in  November.  I  hope  we 
shall  have  a  frost  in  town  by  that  time,  for  I  should  not  like  you  all 
to  arrive  in  the  present  condition  of  things.  We  have  a  great  many 
cases  of  fever  &  many  bad  ones.  Week  before  last,  the  Sexton  re¬ 
ported  33  deaths,  2  or  3  from  Yellow  fever-  last  week  28  or  30  deaths; 
this  week  I  suspect  the  report  will  be  quite  as  large.  I  saw  yesterday 
&  today  each  a  case  of  Yellow  Fever,  with  black  vomit.  I  am  at  present 
attending  your  brother  [illegible]  young  Marlow  who  is  extremely 
ill  with  fever.  The  disease  is  principally  confined,  to  labouring  people 
who  are  obliged  to  expose  themselves  a  good  deal  &  almost  all  the 
bad  cases  can  be  traced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river.  Among 
the  deaths  are  those  of  Mr.  Stirk  [?],  James  Miller  &  two  children 
of  Cbarlton’s,*8  who  died  within  3  weeks  of  each  other,  one  of  ulcerated 
sore  throat,  the  other  of  croup.  The  weather  continues  hot  ft  dry.  I 
have  not  heard  of  any  one  who  has  returned  from  the  North  (of  whom 
there  are  many)  being  taken  sick.  A  large  number  of  Irish  laborers 
already  arrived,  who  are  good  subjects  for  disease. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  your  place  for  the  last 
two  weeks.  I  received  a  note  from  your  Overseer  on  Saturday  last 
He  states  that  up  to  that  date,  he  had  picked  in  5,196  lb.  of  cotton, 
ft  that  he  has  broken  in  all  the  corn,  which  according  to  his  measure¬ 
ment  by  baskets,  ammounts  to  about  600  bus.  The  peas  have  also 
turned  out  quite  well;  but  no  potatoes.  I  should  be  inclined  to  believe 
that  you  stand  a  pretty  good  chance  of  picking  6000.  lb.  more  of  cotton 
at  least.  It  is  however  a  very  onsartin  kind  of  business,  ft  therefore, 
all  we  can  properly  say,  is  “nous  verrous." 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  such  bad  accounts  of  Dr.  Waring.*^  Tell  him 

43.  John  MtUen  of  the  law  firm  of  Millen  and  Kollock. 

44.  Dr.  Richard  D.  Arnold. 

45.  John  E.  Ward. 

46.  Francis  M.  Stone. 

47.  William  Washington  Gordon. 

48.  Robert  Mllledge  Charlton. 

49.  Doctor  William  R.  Waring  (1788-1843),  who  married  Ann  Moodle  Johns- 
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I  feel  quite  concerned  about  him,  ft  that  I  think  it  is  a  very  bad  habit 
who  stands  in  need  of  it,  to  make  some  sacrifices, 
for  a  man  to  fall  into,  that  of  lying  in  bed  five  weeks,  although  he 
may  “eat  very  well.” 

I  have  been  giving  the  carriage  horses  corn  for  about  two  weeks, 
ft  Charles  says  they  are  a  good  deal  Improved. 

I  have  never  received  the  glass  shade  for  Napoleon  which  I  re¬ 
quested  you  to  procure  for  me;  I  wish  you  would  get  it  before  you 
leave  Philadelphia. 

It  must  be  about  12  inches  high,  7  or  8  inches  in  its  long  diameter, 
ft  5  or  6  in  the  short  diameter;  or  if  you  get  one  an  entire  circle, 
of  course  the  diameter  must  be  about  7  to  8  inches. 

I  am  very  desirious  to  go  down  to  St.  Catherine’s; bo  but  cannot  at 
present  leave  town;  a  per  diem  of  15.  or  20.  dollars  will  induce  a  man 

I  have  heard  from  Jane  since  her  arrival  at  Middleburg.  She  says 
that  she  intends  to  return  to  Alexandria  about  the  16th  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  her  time  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnston.Bi  If  you  should 
not  sail  from  Baltimore,  I  presume  you  will  not  leave  so  early.  Should 
you  sail  from  Baltimore  you  ought  to  leave  about  the  25th  or  26th. 

1  understand  that  our  Steam  Packet  “Savannah”  will  be  leaving 
Baltimore  for  Savannah  about  the  end  of  the  month,  ft  the  “Georgia” 
ft  “So.  Carolina”  now  run  from  Norfolk  all  the  way  to  Savannah. 

I  long  to  see  you  all;  but  not  too  early.  Remember  me  affectionately 
to  all  friends  in  Philadelphia.  Your  affecte  Brother. 

E.  F.  Campbell  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Summerville  [Ga.]  3rd  January  1840. 
My  deab  Geoboe,  We  all  most  cordially  reciprocate  our  good  wishes 
for  your  enjoyment  ft  happiness  on  the  return  of  this  season  of  mirth 
ft  festivity.  Tour  God  daughter  thanks  you  for  your  kind  recollection 
of  her  and  you  may  feel  assured,  would  much  prefer  receiving  your 
salutations  in  propria  persona  than  by  proxy. 

You  can  never  be  mistaken  in  your  conjecture,  that  an  interest 
would  be  created  with  us,  on  any  and  every  subject  in  which  you  are 
concerned,  and  in  a  matter  so  intimately  connected  with  your  future 
happiness, B2  we  feel  that  we  can  scarcely  express  to  you  on  the  present 
occasion  my  dear  George,  how  sensibly  we  are  affected,  by  the  in¬ 
telligence  conveyed  in  your  confidential  communication  to  us.  We  are 

50.  Colonel  James  Johnston,  Jr.  In  1812  bought  the  southern  part  of  St. 
Catherine's  Island,  and  at  his  death  In  1822  he  devised  It  to  his  children.  When 
Dr.  P.  M.  Kollock  and  George  Jones  KoUock  were  married  respectively  to  Jane 
and  Priscilla  Johnston,  their  portions  of  the  Island  were  included  in  their  mar¬ 
riage  settlements. 

51.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  James  T.  Johnston,  of  Alexandria.  Mr.  Johnston  was  the 
first  cousin  of  the  Johnston  sisters,  of  Savannah. 

52.  Announcing  his  engagement  to  Susan  Marion  Johnston,  the  sister  of  his 
first  wife,  Priscilla  Augusta  Johnston. 
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prepared  to  cherish  the  most  cordial  affection  for  the  young  Lady 
who  has  been  selected  by  you  for  our  Niece — not  only  because  she 
will  be  dear  to  us,  as  the  Partner  of  your  Joys  ft  your  sorrow,  but 
that  we  have  greatly  appreciated  those  amiable  traits  which  so  emi¬ 
nently  distinguish  her  ft  which  I  conceive  are  the  most  valued  Jewels 
that  can  adorn  the  female  character.  We  are  most  happy  to  learn, 
that  your  little  Qirl  has  been  so  much  Improved  by  her  Northern  trip, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  her  health  may  be  preserved  to  her. 

You  hint  at  the  plan  of  pitching  your  Tent  some  of  these  days  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Clarkesvllle,  and  of  the  desire  you  have,  of  spend¬ 
ing  the  next  Summer  in  that  part  of  the  Country.  If  you  do,  we  shall 
fully  calculate  on  your  so  arrangeing  matters,  as  to  take  our  house 
on  your  way,  and  bringing  all  with  you,  who  may  then  constitute 
your  household.  I  proposed  to  Miller,  that  he  should  go  up  to  Clarkes- 
ville  in  May  next,  as  a  Delegate  to  our  Elpiscopal  Convention.  I  wish 
you  would  agree  to  accompany  him  in  that  capacity,  and  I  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  be  of  your  party. 

Tour  Aunt  has  been  confined  to  her  room  for  nearly  four  weeks, 
with  an  inflammation,  which  has  terminated  in  an  Ulcer  on  one  of 
her  legs — the  result  of  fever,  which  had  settled  itself  in  that  part, 
after  an  attack  of  chili  &  fever  a  few  days  previously.  The  Ulcer 
appears  to  be  healing  very  gradually,  but  I  fear,  in  consequence  of 
great  general  debility  of  system,  that  it  will  yet  be  some  time,  before 
she  will  be  enabled  to  go  about  again. 

In  addition  to  the  pain  she  is  suffering  from  this  source,  she  has 
subjected  herself  within  ten  days  past,  to  an  operation,  for  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  a  [  illegible  ]  under  the  Collar  bone,  above  the  left  breast. 
She  bears  these  hodily  pains  however,  with  her  usual  firmness  & 
patience.  God  grant,  her  present  suffering  may  prove  ultimately  of 
Service  to  her  general  health.  As  she  desires  to  make  use  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  paper,  I  will  hand  my  letter  over  to  her.  We  all  Join 
in  our  best  wishes  for  your  health  &  happiness-  with  love  to  our  other 
friends  &  kisses  to  your  dear  little  girl.  Ever  yours  most  affection¬ 
ately  &  truly. 

Mt  dear  Geoboe  It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  rec’d 
your  letter  informing  us  of  the  fair  prospect  of  happiness  now  before 
you.  We  have  looked  to  such  an  event,  and  feel  its  value  not  only 
to  yourself,  but  most  especially  for  your  dear  little  Augusta.  I  dare 
say  we  shall  all  love  Susan,  and  have  many  reasons  to  love  her  already, 
though  so  little  known  to  us.  Tell  Augusta,  if  she  will  not  allow  you 
such  a  privilege,  to  kiss  Aunt  Susan  for  me,  and  believe  that  I  am 
even  now  her  affectionate  Aunt  Maria  Campbell. 

I  write  in  the  morning,  from  my  bed,  this  P.  S.  as  your  Uncle  wishes 
to  take  his  letter  to  the  office.  I  should  like  to  say  many  things,  but 
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feel  BO  weak  after  this  long  confinment  that  I  mast  bid  700  both 
farewell.  I  am  better,  and  able  to  walk  a  few  times  across  the  room 
without  pain.  M.  C. 

P.  M.  Kollock  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Bavannah,  Oa. 

St.  Catherine’s  March  28th  1840 

Dear  George,  I  send  up  my  boat  to  Whitemarch  for  potatoe  seed,  it 
will  thank  yon  to  send  down  by  them  the  following  articles,  vix.  two 
flitches  of  bacon,  a  jug  of  lamp  oil  (we  send  a  Jug  for  it)  &  one  dollar’s 
worth  of  brown  sugar.  We  have  sent  box  for  the  sugar. 

I  believe  Jane  has  written  for  some  little  matters — all  of  which  I 
will  thank  you  to  let  one  of  your  servants  (if  Cy,  is  not  in  town)  carry 
to  Thunderbolt  in  the  small  waggon,  where  a  boat  will  take  them. 
Give  the  articles  in  charge  of  Jack. 

I  presume  Wm.  Johnston’sss  Negros  will  have  arrived  in  Groven- 
Stine’s  Sloop  ere  this  reaches  you.  I  intended  to  have  sent  them  by 
these  boats;  but  he  told  me  that  bis  principal  inducement  for  coming 
down  to  St.  Catherine’s  was,  carrying  these  people  up,  so  that  I  felt 
bound  to  let  him  have  them. 

As  I  wrote  you  by  Grovenstine  I  have  sent  my  waggon  back  as  the 
axletrees  are  unfit  for  use,  &  I  wish  you  would  return  it  to  Warner 
with  a  request  that  he  will  have  such  axletrees  put  to  it  as  will  track 
with  other  carriages.  You  need  not  send  it  down  again. 

Mr.  Waldburgs*  informed  me  that  he  understood  that  Wm.  H.  Stiles 
was  still  undecided  about  going  to  Clarkesville.  I  wish  you  would 
ascertain  his  views  in  this  regard,  &  just  intimate  to  him  that  I  am 
fully  under  the  impression  that  the  house  which  Joe  Habersham 
rented  for  me  is  in  his  possession  &  that  of  course  he  is  responsible 
for  the  rent.  But  if  he  is  anxious  to  be  rid  of  it,  Mr.  W.  informs  me 
that  Mr.  Kellogg  is  in  want  of  a  house  &  would  probably  be  glad  to 
take  it  off  his  hands. 

I  went  out  deer  hunting  today  &  was  fortunate  enough  to  kill  three 
deer.  I  send  up  two  saddles;  have  them  divided  keep  one  quarter 
for  yourself,  send  one  to  Dr.  Waring,  one  to  Mr.  Neufville,  &  I  wish 
you  would  endeavour  to  send  the  remaining  quarter  to  Beasley,  the 
Overseer  at  Poplar  Grove,  in  my  name,  &  say  to  him  that  his  dogs 
performed  very  well,  &  if  he  does  not  require  them  I  should  like  to 
keep  them  until  I  leave  the  Island  for  the  Summer  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  about  the  latter  part  of  May. 

We  are  so  well  pleased  here  that  we  are  not  at  all  anxious  to  return 
to  Savannah.  We  talk  of  coming  up  about  the  10th  or  15th  of  April. 
Jane  wishes  about  two  pounds  of  soda  biscuits  sent  down  by  the  boat. 

53.  The  writer’s  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Willtain  Patrick  Johnston,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

M.  Jacob  Waldbnrg,  who  owned  a  plantation  on  St.  Catherine's  Island. 
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I  have  pretty  nearly  finished  planting  cotton,  ft  planted  the  greater 
part  of  my  corn.  The  cotton  is  coming  up;  hut  we  are  somewhat  ap¬ 
prehensive  that  it  may  be  cut  down  by  frost. 

I  have  sent  up  my  woman  Dye;  I  wish  her  to  get  a  place  in  some 
private  family  as  child’s  Nurse  or  house  servant.  Love  to  all. 

P.  S.  I  hope  you  have  kept  Master  Cy  in  order.  How  are  my  horses? 

I  hope  I  shall  find  them  in  good  order. 

[On  outside  of  letter] 

I  have  sent  up  my  waggon  top  by  the  boat,  which  I  will  thank  you 
to  keep  for  me.  If  George  is  out  of  town  Sister  Belle  will  be  good 
enough  to  read  this  letter  ft  send. 

Mrs.  Edward  Neufville  (Mary  F.  Kollock)  to  George  J.  Kollock, 
Savannah,  Cfa.so 

Clarkesville  [Ga.]  May  4th  1840. 

Mr.  Neufville  wrote  to  Louisa  Bulloch  on  the  road,  my  dear  Brother, 
and  requested  her  to  send  the  letter  over  to  you  to  read;  I  presume 
she  has  done  so  and  that  you  have  been  informed  of  our  disasters  on 
the  way  from  Greensborough  to  Athens.  All  of  the  passengers  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  their  journey  after  an  hour  or  two  rest,  but  Mr,  N.  thought 
it  advisable  to  remain  longer  after  so  much  exposure  and  fatigue  and 
run  the  risk  of  getting  on  the  next  day.  All  our  efforts  to  accomplish 
that,  however,  proved  unsuccessful  and  we  were  compelled  to  wait  for 
the  next  trip  of  the  stage  which  was  on  Friday.  We  took  it  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  reached  Athens  about  eleven,  there  we 
remained  until  three,  and  then  took  a  private  conveyance  which 
brought  us  safely  here  on  Saturday  afternoon.  We  have  none  of  us 
suffered  from  our  exposure,  and  I  trust  our  journey  home  will  be  more 
agreeable.  The  weather  since  our  arrival  here  has  been  very  un¬ 
pleasant  until  today,  but  I  hope  the  storm  is  now  over  and,  that  it 
will  continue  fair  during  the  remainder  of  our  visit.  The  country  Is 
beautiful  in  the  place  itself;  we  have  had  fires  morning  and  evening 
almost 'the  whole  time  since  our  arrival,  and  found  them  very  com¬ 
fortable.  After  the  Convention  adjourns  we  shall  visit  the  Falls.se 
but  I  do  not  think  we  shall  accomplish  any  thing  more,  as  Mr.  N.  is 
anxious  to  return  to  his  church. 

Tuesday.  Yesterday  the  Convention  opened  and  all  the  usual  busi¬ 
ness  transacted  very  harmoniously,  today  the  Bishop  question  comes 
on,  and  as  the  deepest  interest  is  felt  hy  all  parties  I  presume  it  will 
be  highly  interesting.  I  shall  leave  my  letter  open  so  as  to  give  you 

55.  The  original  of  this  letter  was  given  to  the  Rev.  Scott  Eppes.  missionary, 
to  be  put  in  the  Archives  of  Grace  Church,  Clarkesville,  Georgia,  where  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Diocese  of  Georgia  was  held  in  1840. 

56.  Tallulah  Falls,  twelve  miles  from  Clarkesville. 
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account  of  it  when  we  return  from  Church.  We  are  anxiously  looking 
out  for  the  St.  Simons  Delegate  this  morning  as  it  seems  to  be  im¬ 
portant  he  should  be  here.  The  Delegate  did  not  arrive  but  the  elec¬ 
tion  took  place  this  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Elliott, bt  if  he  will  accept  is 
to  be  our  Bishop.  The  election  was  unanimous  and  although  there 
was  some  little  discussion  yet  it  was  in  a  peaceable  manner,  and  the 
utmost  good  feeling  prevailed.  Send  this  letter  to  Aunt  Harriett  as 
I  have  not  time  to  write  her,  that  she  may  be  informed  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Convention. 

I  went  to  see  Brother  M.’s  house  this  afternoon  and  am  quite  pleased 
with  it,  I  will  tell  Jane  all  about  it  when  I  return  home.  Remember 
me  most  affectionately  to  all  in  which  Mr.  N.  unites,  and  kiss  the 
dear  Children  for  us.  We  leave  here  on  Thursday.  I  have  been  obliged 
to  write  this  last  page  with  a  pencil.  I  could  not  find  a  pen  and  Mr.  N. 
is  waitnlg  for  my  letter.  Ever  your  affectionate  Sister 

E.  F.  Campbell  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Augusta  Friday  22.  May  1840. 

My  deae  Georoe,  I  have  but  a  moment  before  the  mail  closes,  to  say 
to  you,  that  I  brought  in  my  family  today,  expecting  to  accompany 
them  in  the  Iron  Steam  Boat,  which  I  was  assured  should  leave  to¬ 
morrow  Morning.  We  have  made  every  effort,  I  wish  you  would  say 
to  Georgia,B8  to  reach  Savannah  in  time,  to  be  present  at  his  Nuptials. 

I  regret  to  say  the  Agent  of  the  Iron  Boat  has  disappointed  me.  as  to 
the  departure  of  the  Boat  &  that  there  is  now  no  probability  of  our 
reaching  Savh  before  Monday  Afternoon,  when  we  hope  to  be  with 
you.  Be  good  enough  with  our  love  to  apprise  your  Auntss  &  your 
Sisteroo  of  our  present  plans  &  say  to  your  Sister  that  your  Aunt«i 
*  myself  expect  to  stay  with  her.  In  baste.  Yours  affy. 

P.  S.  Be  good  enough  to  meet  your  Aunt  at  the  ^Vharf  with  a  car¬ 
riage. 

Oeorge  Jones  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Savannah.  Oa. 

Charleston  May  30th  1840. 

My  dear  Georoe,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  favor  of  the  20th, 
the  day  before  yesterday,  and  am  much  obliged  to  your  efforts  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  check  for  me  on  Philada.  If  Roser  &  O’Driscoll  will  draw  upon 
P.  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  I  will  thank  you  to  Invest  my  funds  in 
that  way.  The  weather  has  been  pleasant  since  our  arrival-  and  we 

57.  Tlie  Rev.  Stephen  Elliott,  Jr.  (1806-1866),  of  South  Carolina.  He  ac- 
eept^  the  election  and  became  the  first  Bishop  of  Georgia. 

58.  George  Jones,  whose  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Mary  Wallace  Nuthall,  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Savage  and  his  wife  Mary  Wallace  Savage. 

.59.  Miss  Harriet  Campbell. 

60.  Mrs.  EMward  Nenfvllle. 

61.  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Campbell. 
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have  received  some  attentions  from  the  good  people.  Yesterday  we 
dined  with  the  Pettigrews  on  Wednesday  past  the  evening  at  th  Pinck¬ 
neys’  and  will  be  there  again  to  night.  Carriages  are  at  the  disposal 
every  hoar  in  the  day.  The  loan  obtained  by  Oenl.  Hamilton  in  Europe 
for  the  re-bnilding  of  the  City  has  given  it  a  much  improved  appear¬ 
ance;  but  in  fact  they  have  overdone  the  matter  and  have  built  many 
more  stores  than  the  business  of  the  place  will  warrant,  consequently 
a  large  number  are  closed  and  some  have  never  been  occupied.  I  feel 
anxious  to  hear  of  the  effect  of  the  late  freshet  on  Uncle’s  plantation. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  whole  place  was  under  water  and  I  fear 
the  lives  of  his  negros  may  have  been  in  Jeopardy.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  unfortunate  men  I  have  ever  met  with.  Aunt  Harriet  spoke  of 
keeping  my  horses  until  Aunt  Campbell  sailed  for  the  North  if  so  I 
will  thank  you  to  sell  Rainbow  for  me  if  you  can.  $200  is  my  lowest 
price. 

If  my  letter  arrives  in  time  will  you  forward  my  letters  by  Mrs. 
Savage; 62  if  not  send  them  to  337  Chesnut  St.  Philada.  Your  Cousin’ 
Mary63  desires  to  be  remembered  to  you,  Miss  Susan  &  Miss  Bell.64 

And  believe  me  your  affectionate  Cousin. 

P.  S.  Give  our  love  to  Aunt  Harriet  &  Aunt  C.  and  others. 

Oeorge  Jones  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Ga. 

New  York  June  20th  1840. 

Deak  Geobge,  I  have  just  run  over  here  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
Mrs.  Savage.65  The  Savannah  arrived  to  day  after  a  passage  of  ten 
days.  Aunt  Campbell  and  family  all  well.  I  have  seen  the  divine 
Elssler,66  a  more  graceful  creature  and  more  perfect  form  I  have 
never  seen,  the  most  difficult  movements  are  executed  with  so  much 
ease  and  grace  that  it  seems  to  be  no  effort  whatever.  She  has  a  man 
dancing  with  her,  and  the  poor  creature  is  frequently  so  overcome  as 
to  be  scarcely  able  to  stand  when  he  leaves  the  stage. 

I  have  received  accounts  from  my  Mother’s  Agent  in  Augusta  in¬ 
forming  me  that  she  has  sustained  considerable  damage  from  the 
flood;  it  will  require  some  money  to  make  the  necessary  repairs  and 
I  fear  I  may  be  compelled  to  call  upon  you  next  February  for  a  portion 
of  the  loan  perhaps  perhaps  one  half.  I  mention  this  now  that  you 
may  not  be  taken  by  surprise;  but  if  I  can  do  without  it  I  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  do  so. 

There  are  great  efforts  making  to  elect  old  Harrison  ;«7  but  I  think 
it  will  end  in  noise.  The  Whigs  are  over  doing  the  matter  as  usual. 

62.  Mrs.  Thomas  Savaite,  the  mother  of  the  writer’s  wife. 

63.  The  writer’s  wife. 

64.  Two  of  the  Johnston  sisters. 

65.  Mrs.  Thomas  Savage,  the  writer’s  mother-in-law. 

66.  Fanny  Elssler. 

67.  William  Henry  Harrison,  who  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
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I  saw  Ulman  this  morning;  he  is  looking  very  well  a  great  Harrison 
man. 

Annt  Campbell  has  entirely  lost  her  coogh,  bnt  the  weather  here 
is  very  cold. 

I  hope  StilesM  has  paid  yon  for  my  Carriage  it  so  send  me  the 
money  by  a  check  on  Philada. 

Give  my  remembrances  to  Miss  Susan  and  to  Aunt  Harriet.  I  re¬ 
main  your  affectionately. 

My  Mother  A  Mary  are  well.  Fenwick  better. 

William  Patrick  Johnston  to  Ocorge  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

OaklandsOB  August  21st  1840 

Deab  GEOTtoE  Your  letter  of  8th  I  received  on  my  return  here  a  few 
days  since.  As  I  have  now  completely  matured  my  plans  I  think  it 
advisable  to  inform  you  of  them  as  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  this 
before  my  letter  is  concluded.  No  excuse  will  be  necessary  for  thus 
boring  yon  again. 

From  Dr.  Hall,  the  most  eminent  physician  of  Washington,  I  re¬ 
ceived  great  encouragement  to  settle  in  that  city  the  size  ft  importance 
of  which,  ft  its  vicinity  to  Cousin  James^o  &  his  excellent  wife,  had 
predisposed  me  in  its  favour.  There  are  a  great  many  Doctors  in  the 
place  but  few  of  the  “right  kind"  to  use  the  Dr’s  own  words,  and  what 
is  still  more  remarkable  but  few  who  visit  in  the  first  circles.  Again 
in  the  West  &  fashionable  end  of  the  town  there  is  but  one  physician 
and  he  is  one  not  likely  to  interfere  with  me.  Much  of  the  practice 
of  this  part  of  the  town  is  in  consequence  monopolized  by  the  George¬ 
town  physicians.  All  this  with  other  equally  good  reasons  has  induced 
me  to  locate  in  Washington,  and  I  have  consequently  taken  a  house 
in  the  west  end  &  have  already  ordered  most  of  my  furniture.  I  am 
not  of  a  sanguine  disposition,  quite  the  contrary,  but  Dr.  H.  tells  me 
I  have  a  very  fair  opening,  and  in  a  letter  he  has  since  written  to  Dr. 
Fairfax  of  Alexandria  he  has  said  that  he  has  no  doubt  but  that  I 
shall  succeed  “Nous  verrons.” 

It  is  not  without  good  reason  and  advice  that  I  have  determined  to 
take  a  house  to  myself  and  keep  bachelors  hall.  In  the  first  place  I 
do  not  think  that  I  shall  find  it  much  more  expensive  for  I  pay  but 

68.  William  Henry  Stiles. 

69.  Oakland,  sometimes  spelled  Oaklands,  near  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  was 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  VToodruff.  The  latter,  who  was  Jean  Hous- 
toun,  was  the  annt  of  the  writer. 

70.  The  Rev.  James  Thompson  Johnston  (1798-1877),  of  Alexandria,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  an  older  first  cousin  of  the  writer.  He  was  the  son  of  Matthew  and 
Eliza  tVhitefield  (niece  of  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield)  Johnston,  of  Savannah. 
He  was  rector  of  St.  Pauls  Church,  Alexandria,  for  twenty-five  years.  Many 
prominent  persons  were  his  parishioners,  among  them  some  of  the  Washingtons. 
St.  Paul's  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnston’s  first  and  only  parish.  He  declined  sev¬ 
eral  call^  among  them  one  to  Trinty  Church,  New  York,  and  his  election  as 
Bishop  of  Alabama.  He  married  a  Miss  Dangerfleld. 
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$300  for  the  house  and  with  it  I  shall  have  a  fine  carriage  house  and 
stable.  This  too  will  have  a  much  better  appearance,  as  it  will  be 
seen  that  I  have  permanently  settled  etc.  etc.  I  have  reason  to  think 
that  $1500.00  a  year  will  cover  my  expenses  when  once  fixed,  so  that 
I  shall  then  have  little  to  fear  (acting  upon  the  principle  that  I  make 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing)  but  then  I  shall  require  a  large  sum 
to  commence  with;  for  instance  Mrs.  Johnston  says  I  shall  require 
at  least  one  thousand  dolls  to  furnish  my  house,  and  of  this  sum 
I  have  but  about  $400.00  with  me.  I  ought  therefore  to  have  $600.00 
more  in  the  fall  and  you  say  that  you  have  but  about  $500.00  on  hand 
between  now  &  January.  Besides  for  the  sake  of  appearance  I  ought 
to  keep  a  Cabirolet  &  horse  and  these  would  cost  about  $500  more. 
If  you  add  to  this  one  or  two  hundred  more  to  commence  upon,  we 
shall  have  $1200.00  or  1300.00.  You  have  thus  a  statement  in  full  of 
the  amount  I  should  like  to  have  in  the  fall.  You  say  you  will  have 
500.00;  there  will  remain  then  7  or  8  hundred  more  to  collect.  I  have 
determined.  .  .  . 

I  shall  return  to  Alexandria  about  the  first  of  October  where  I  shall 
remain  until  I  go  South.  I  know  not  yet  when  my  Sisters  will  return 
home  and  cannot  therefore  say  when  you  may  expect  me  but  it  shali 
be  as  soon  as  I  consider  it  safe — the  first  of  November  at  the  very 
latest  and  I  even  hope  as  earlier  as  the  20th  October.  I  regret  to  say 
that  my  visit  will  be  but  a  very  short  one — a  month  at  most. 

My  Sisters  will  consider  this  cruel  after  so  long  ah  absence  but  we 
must  all  learn  to  bend  to  stern  necessity.  It  is  important  very  im¬ 
portant  that  I  should  locate  myself  as  soon  as  possible.  Should  I  be 
anticipated,  and  another  seeing  no  colleague  in  my  proposed  situation 
there  locate  himself,  it  might  be  of  great  permanent  injury  to  me.  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  be  present  at  “the  affair”7i,  but  if  you  fix 
upon  a  period  later  than  the  20th  November  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
I  shall  be  able  to  attend.  I  have  some  idea  of  bringing  Sophy  and  her 
youngest  girl  &  boy  on  to  Washington  with  me,  if  the  health  of  the 
former  will  permit.  It  will  be  much  cheaper  than  to  hire.  Do  not 
renew  the  hire  of  them  after  October,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  decide 
positively  before  I  come  South.  Believe  me  ever  your  sincere  friend. 

P.  M.  Kollock  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Clarkesville  [Ga.]  Aug;  30th  1840. 
Dkak  George,  I  wrote  to  my  Overseer  some  days  since  desiring  him 
to  send  Jack,  Cuffee  &  three  mules  up  to  you  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  receipt  of  my  letter.  I  presume  you  received  my  last  letter  in 
which  1  advised  you  of  my  intention  to  do  so,  &  requested  you  to  get 
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Warner  to  make  a  pole  &  singletrees  for  my  waggon  so  that  I  can 
drive  two  horses  in  it.  It  will  be  understood,  I  presume,  that  I  want 
the  pole  k,  singletrees  attached  to  each  other  so  that  I  can  fix  them 
to  the  axletree,  ft  if  I  wish  to  drive  a  single  horse  at  any  time  I  can 
put  in  the  shafts  again.  I  hope  this  will  be  finished  in  time  for  Jack 
to  bring  up  with  him.  I  will  thank  you  also,  to  have  my  waggon  (which 
is  at  Whitebluff)  carried  to  Warner’s  ft  put  in  a  condition  for  the 
journey.  If  convenient,  let  your  Overseer  have  some  hoop  poles  cut 
for  a  top  to  the  waggon  ft  get  Warner  to  fix  them  on  by  means  of 
iron  staples  if  there  are  none  in  the  waggon.  I  think  I  once  had  some 
staples  put  in,  ft  if  so,  your  Overseer  might  fix  in  the  poles  himself. 
Let  them  be  as  light  as  possible,  ft  the  top  made  low  just  high  enough 
to  protect  whatever  is  in  the  waggon.  You  can  get  some  osnaburgs 
ft  have  it  sewed  together  to  cover  the  hoops  with,  ft  it  can  be  tied  on 
with  twine. 

I  also  want  the  pole  of  the  waggon  fixed  to  drive  three  mules  in  it, 
ft  a  chain  to  lock  the  hind  wheel  with,  in  going  down  hill.  Purchase 
for  me  at  Knapp’s  or  Shaffer’s  a  cheap  black  waggon  harness,  with 
small  sized  collars  ft  have  it  packed  either  in  a  box  or  wrapped  with 
matting,  so  that  it  can  come  up  in  the  waggon.  Also,  three  pair  of 
trace  chains,  collars  ft  harness,  ft  (if  Munay  [?]  does  not  send  bridles 
with  the  mules  which  will  answer)  bridles  also — these  last  are  of 
course  to  be  used  in  bringing  the  waggon  up.  You  had  better  also 
furnish  Jack  with  a  second  hand  saddle  to  ride  one  of  the  wheel  mules, 
ft  a  cotton  plough  line  to  drive  the  leading  mule  with.  Charge  him 
always  to  lock  bis  wheel  in  going  down  any  hill,  of  any  precipitancy, 
ft  see  that  he  understands  how  to  lock  the  wheel.  As  soon  as  every 
thing  is  in  readiness,  start  the  cavalcade,  ft  order  them  to  make  the 
best  of  their  way  to  Augusta  to  Stovall  ft  Simmons,  ft  request  them 
by  a  letter  to  put  the  establishment  in  charge  of  some  waggoner  from 
these  parts,  who  will  protect  them  ft  show  them  the  road.  Give  Jack 
about  $10.00  in  change  which  ought  to  furnish  them  with  corn  ft 
fodder  ft  pay  other  expenses  of  forrage  etc.  on  the  road;  give  him 
also  about  a  bushel  of  rice  ft  a  small  flitch  of  bacon,  ft  a  small  pot  to 
cook  in.  He  must  “camp  out’’  cracker  like,  ft  he  can  purchase  corn 
ft  fodder  on  the  road  to  feed  the  mules  with.  He  will  require  a  small 
trough  to  be  attached  to  the  waggon  to  feed  in,  ft  a  bucket  also,  an 
axe  or  hatchet,  with  some  cord  in  case  of  bis  breaking  down.  Request 
Stovall  ft  Simmins  to  ascertain  how  much  money  Jack  has,  on  his 
arrival  in  Augusta,  ft  if  they  should  ascertain  that  he  has  not  enough 
left  to  bring  him  to  Clarkesville,  to  supply  his  deficiency,  ft  of  course 
I  will  refund,  ft  pay  them  whatever  they  may  charge  for  forwarding 
him  on.  Say  to  Jack  that  he  must  travel  20  or  25  miles  a  day;  ft  that 
he  ft  Cnffee  must  take  turns  in  riding  ft  walking.  You  can  tell  him 
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also,  in  a  general  way  that  I  wish  him  to  come  up  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  charge  of  a  small  farm  which  I  am  about  purchasing,  ft 
should  he  appear  unwilling,  tell  him  that  when  he  sees  me,  we  will 
talk  it  over  together,  ft  you  have  no  doubt,  I  will  arrange  every  thing 
to  his  satisfaction.  It  is  not  probable  that  I  shall  keep  Cuffee  up  here 
after  I  get  the  place  well  under  weigh.  I  wish  you  would  send  up  by 
the  waggon  18^  yards  of  good  stout  &  warm  negro  cloth  for  winter, 
for  Jack,  Cuffee  ft  Charlotte,  with  thread  ft  buttons,  15  yards  of  red 
flannel,  with  two  spools  of  red  cotton.  Tou  may  give  as  high  as  60 
cents  for  the  cloth.  Ask  Fenwick  to  buy  the  flannel.  Have  these  put 
up  in  a  small  bale  or  box.  Give  Jack  ft  Cuffee  each  a  pair  of  shoes 
costing  90  cents  or  $1.00.  You  may  have  also  two  blankets  put  up  with 
the  cloth.  Purchase  for  us  also,  a  good  sized  tin  roaster,  have  it  packed 
in  a  box  ft  sent  up  by  the  waggon,  if  there  be  room  (as  I  presume 
there  will  be).  Have  the  pole  which  you  send  for  the  little  waggon 
wrapped  so  that  it  may  not  get  rubbed.  The  black  harness  which  I 
begged  you  to  get  for  me,  is  intended  for  my  little  waggon,  so  that 
it  should  be  a  cheap  carriage  harness. 

When  you  have  started  Jack  write  me  word  ft  request  Stovall  ft 
Simmons  to  let  me  know  when  he  leaves  Augusta.  If  you  have  any 
opportunity  to  [go  to]  St.  Catherine’s  I  wish  you  would  write  to 
Munay  ft  tell  him,  if  he  has  not  received  my  letter  directing  him  to 
send  Jack,  to  send  over  immediately  to  Major  Thomas’  for  it.  Tell 
Jack  to  keep  a  good  look  out  upon  his  change  or  he  may  be  robbed 
on  the  road.  If  you  can  hear  of  any  thing  concerning  my  crop  let  me 
know  it.  I  am  happy  to  say  Jane  is  now  sitting  up  eating  broiled 
chickens  ft  hommany,  ft  I  hope,  will  be  able  to  ride  out  in  a  few  days. 

I  wish  you  would  also  send  up  a  pair  of  shoes  for  Charlotte.  I  give 
you  the  length  of  her  foot  on  the  second  page.  [Here  a  line  is  drawn 
diagonally  across  the  page  with  the  explanation,  “Length  of  Charlotte’s 
foot.”]  Send  up  field  negro  shoes  for  her.  Love  to  all.  Yours  affectly. 

P.  M.  KoUock  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Cnarkesville  [Oa.]  Sep:  1st  1840. 

Deab  Gtx)BOE.  I  have  just  received  your  two  letters  of  23d  ft  25th  Aug: 
&  although  I  wrote  two  to  you  by  last  mall,  I  find  it  necessary  to  in¬ 
flict  another  on  you  by  this.  And  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that 
if  you  have  not  already  made  a  binding  engagement  with  Warner 
about  my  waggon  pole  ft  singletrees,  you  need  not  get  them,  as  I  have 
ascertained  that  I  can  get  them  here,  ft  I  suspect,  quite  as  cheaply.  I 
wish  you  however,  to  send  up  the  harness,  ft  perhaps  you  had  better 
have  put  in  with  them  a  pair  of  small  pole  straps  suitable  for  such 
a  waggon;  you  can  procure  them  from  Warner. 

If  you  ft  the  Johnstons^s  do  not  want  the  patent  straw  cutter  which 
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was,  when  I  last  saw  it,  lying  useless  In  your  stable,  I  will  take  it  off 
your  hands,  ft  if  you  wili  have  it  packed  so  that  it  cannot  get  injured 
you  can  send  it  up  by  Jack. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  part  with  it  however,  try  to  get  me  one  in 
Savannah,  provided  the  difference  of  expense  is  not  too  great.  John 
W.  Long  had  severai  of  them,  for  which  he  charged  pretty  near  what 
they  cost  us,  ft  Faires  told  me  that  he  expected  some  of  them. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  country  is  becoming  so  sickly;  I  fear 
Jack  ft  Cuffee  may  get  sick  on  the  road.  I  wish  you  would  give  them 
a  bottle  of  Castor  Oil  to  bring  with  them,  ft  tell  them  when  they  en¬ 
camp  at  night  they  must  endeavour  to  select  a  dry  pine  barren  spot 
whenever  it  is  possible;  they  must  make  a  good  rousing  fire,  put  on 
plenty  of  warm  clothes  ft  wrap  up  well  in  their  blankets.  If  they 
avoid  getting  chilled,  they  may  possibly  escape.  If  they  should  get 
sick,  they  must  endeavour  to  procure  lodging  at  some  house  ft  medical 
aid,  provided  they  can  be  pretty  well  assured  of  getting  a  Doctor  who 
will  not  kill  them  with  his  physic.  In  case  of  getting  into  any  bad 
scrape  of  this  kind  they  may  possibly  meet  with  some  good  Samaritan, 
who  would  have  the  humanity  to  drop  me  a  line,  in  order  that  I  may 
go  to  them-  You  will  of  course  give  them  a  ticket  to  pass  them  to 
Augusta.  Love  to  all.  Tours  affectly. 

P.  S.  I  have  purchased  Richard  Habersham’s  Tractts  of  land  con¬ 
taining  300  acres  for  $1000.00.  I  shall  commence  building  immediately, 
ft  I  am  assured  that  my  house  can  be  ready  for  me  by  next  Summer. 

Oeorge  Jones  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Boston  Sept.  14,  1840. 

Mt  deab  Geoboe,  I  had  the  pleasure  yesterday  to  receive  your  esteemed 
favor  of  the  2nd  Sept.  Your  handwriting  has  so  much  improved,  I 
was  for  a  moment  at  a  ioss  to  divine  who  might  be  my  genteel  cor¬ 
respondent. 

We  came  here  on  Tuesday  last  on  an  excursion  from  Newport,  1.  e. 
Mary  (my  wife)  and  Mary  (my  sister).  On  our  arrival  we  found  the 
city  crowded  to  excess  in  anticipation  of  the  great  Whig,  Bunker  Hill 
Convention.  The  public  bouses  were  filled  to  overflowing  and  altho’ 
I  bad  written  three  weeks  before  to  the  Tremont  we  were  unabie  to 
be  accommodated.  Thanks  however  to  Mrs.  Perkins  who  had  antici¬ 
pated  our  embarrassment  we  found  rooms  prepared  for  us  at  her 
house,  where  we  remained  until  Saturday  and  then  obtained  rooms 
at  the  Tremont. 

The  grand  Whig  convention  proved  a  signal  failure.  It  was  confi¬ 
dently  expected  that  at  least  seventy  thousand  persons  would  be  in 
the  procession  whereas  not  more  than  twenty  were  present.  The  Bos- 
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tonians  threw  open  their  houses  to  accommodate  their  guests,  but  I 
understand  that  a  very  few  availed  of  their  hospitality.  There  was 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  I.  S.  Fay74  to  get  up  a  delegation  from 
Georgia.  He  rushed  off  to  me  in  the  hopes  of  including  me  in  his 
number  but  he  soon  found  he  was  “barking  up  the  wrong  tree.”  I 
suspected  the  soi  disant  Georgia  Delegation,  among  them  I  found  three 
native  Georgians,  vli.  Law, 78  Lewis7«  &  Woodbrldge.TT  the  remaining 
thirty  seven  were  full  blooded  Yankees.  Eastman  the  Jeweller  was 
standard  bearer.  Fay  had  the  assurance  to  address  the  delegates  and 
informed  them  that  Georgia  was  for  Harrison  by  ten  thousand  major¬ 
ity.  If  the  late  Convention  were  to  be  taken  as  an  index  of  popular 
sentiments  I  should  say  that  Van  Burens’  re-election  was  certain.  It 
was  composed  of  gentlemen  of  broad  cloth  &  silk  stockings,  but  “the 
Sovereigns”  were  not  there. 

We  expect  to  return  to  Newport  on  Friday  and  soon  afterwards  I 
shall  accompany  my  Mother  to  Philada.  She  has  concluded  to  pass 
the  winter  in  Newport  and  goes  to  Philada  to  make  her  arrangements. 

I  am  not  over  pleased  to  hear  that  Claksville  is  to  be  your  future 
summer  home.  I  fear  we  shall  not  even  see  you  in  this  part  of  the 
Country.  The  climate  of  Newport  is  the  most  healthful  I  ever  was  in; 
we  have  all  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
for  attending  to  the  sale  of  my  Carriage  and  collection  of  the  money 
from  Stiles.  You  have  not  given  your  instructions  about  the  boat  etc. 
I  hold  myself  in  rediness  to  execute  any  such  commission. 

United  States  Bank  Stock  is  much  depressed  and  great  fears  are 
entertained  of  its  solvency.  There  is  no  doubt  that  its  Capital  has 
been  very  materially  impaired.  The  fact  that  the  Banks  of  Philada 
hold  some  six  millions  of  its  Notes  is  the  only  thing  which  sustains 
the  Bank.  They  are  afraid  to  discredit  the  bills  as  the  consequence 
would  be  very  serious  to  them.  I  regret  to  hear  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Caterpillar  in  the  Cotton;  they  are  more  to  be  apprehended 
than  rain.  I  presume  however  they  have  been  produced  by  excessive 
quantities  of  rain.  My  letters  from  Florida  do  not  allude  to  the  Cater¬ 
pillar  but  represent  the  crops  as  injured  by  excessive  rains.  John 
Ward78  is  here  expecting  shortly  to  become  a  papa!  He  seems  quite 
lost  in  the  midst  of  so  many  Whigs  and  appeared  quite  refreshed  at 
the  sight  of  a  Loco  foco.  Fanny  Elssler  is  here  kicking  up  her  heels. 
I  think  you  would  be  pleased  to  see  her  beautiful  dancing;  she  is  very 

74.  Joseph  story  Fay,  alderman  of  Savannah,  1847-1849. 

75.  Judge  William  Law,  alderman  of  Savannah,  1828-1842. 

76.  Probably  Robert  Lewis,  who  was  alderman  of  Savannah,  1843-1844  and 
1845-1849. 

77.  Wylly  Woolbrldge. 

78.  John  E.  Ward,  of  Savannah. 
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graceful  and  quite  pretty.  I  must  now  say  good  bye,  with  love  to 
Aunt  Harriet,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neufville.  I  remain  as  ever  your  offection- 
ate  cousin. 

P.  S.  I  received  the  check  you  sent  to  Philadelphia. 

[To  be  continued.] 


CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

OBITUARY 

Died,  in  Goldsboro,  N.  C.  on  the  13th  June  1862,  M.  D.  F.  MAYO,  of 
Typhoid  Pneumonia.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Cold  Steel  Guards, 
49th  regiment,  Ga.  volunteers,  and  a  citizen  of  Johnson  county,  Ga. 
Mr.  Mayo  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  though  he  was 
far  from  home  he  bore  his  affliction  with  patience,  and  was  often  seen 
praying,  and  said  that  his  trust  was  in  God.  The  writer  was  with  him 
often  and  though  his  body  lies  moulded  in  the  dust,  I  feel  confident 
that  his  spirit  has  gone  to  that  blissful  abode  where  there  is  no  more 
war  nor  rumors  of  war.  He  has  left  a  wife  and  one  child,  father 
and  mother,  and  many  relatives  and  friends  to  mourn  his  loss,  but 
their  loss  is  his  eternal  gain.  S.  D.  B. 

Also,  V.  M.  MAYO,  was  a  member  of  the  Cold  Steel  Guards,  49th 
regiment,  Ga.,  volunteers,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  on  the  31st  May,  1862.  He  was  a  citizen  of  Johnson  county,  Ga. 
He  was  a  good  and  brave  soldier.  He  too  has  left  a  wife  and  two  child¬ 
ren,  father  and  mother,  and  many  relatives  and  friends  to  mourn  his 
loss,  and  though  his  death  was  speedy  being  shot  through  the  head, 
he  has  died  the  death  of  a  brave  soldier,  and  will  be  remembered  by 
generations  to  come.  S.  D.  B. 

Central  Georgian  (Sandersville),  July  2,  1862 
OBITUARY 

Died,  in  Richmond,  Va.,  sometime  in  the  latter  part  of  May  last, 
of  Consumption,  JAMBS  M.  LAWRENCE,  a  member  of  company  B, 
28th  Ga.  Regiment,  aged  31  years.  He  has  left  a  wife  and  two  small 
children  and  many  relatives  and  friends  to  mourn  his  early  death. 
Central  Georgian  (Sandersville),  July  2,  1862 

OBITUARY 

Died,  in  Richmond,  Va.,  on  the  21st  June  last  MICAJAH  H.  BLAND, 
of  Washington  county,  age  37  years.  Attracted  by  the  cries  of  his 
bleeding  country,  he  responded  to  the  call  for  volunteers,  united  him¬ 
self  with  the  Washington  Guards,  and  has  given  his  life,  a  willing 
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sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  Southern  independence.  He  has  left  a  wife, 
children  and  many  relatives  and  friends  to  mourn  his  death.  But  they 
have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  he  died  trusting  in  the  atoning 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  has,  we  believe,  gone  to  the  peaceful  abode 
prepared  for  the  good,  “where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and 
where  the  weary  are  at  rest.” 

Mr.  Bland  was  a  worthy  member  of  Calhoun  Lodge  I.  O.  O.  F. 
Central  Georgian  (Sandersville),  July  2,  1862 

OBITUARY 

Lieutenant  L.  MARSHAL  KINMAN,  of  company  H,  49th  Regiment, 
Oa.  volunteers,  died  of  Typhoid  pneumonia  in  Richmond  after  a  linger¬ 
ing  illness,  on  the  27th  June,  in  his  27th  year. 

Among  the  thousands  who  have  offered  themselves  willing  sacrifices 
upon  their  country’s  altar,  few  have  commanded  more  the  respect,  con¬ 
fidence  and  love  of  his  friends  than  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  and 
had  he  lived  none  that  knew  him  will  doubt  that  he  would  have  at¬ 
tained  distinction  in  the  new  field  of  enterprise  to  which  he  was  called. 
But  he  has  fallen,  beloved  by  kindred  and  friends  at  home,  beloved 
by  hie  companions  in  arms,  he  has  added  another  to  the  long  list  of 
gallant  spirits  for  whom  his  country  is  shrouded  in  mourning. 

To  his  widowed  mother  we  can  only  suffer  our  tenderest  sympathy 
and  pray  that  a  merciful  Providence,  may  preserve  her  other  gallant 
boy  (now  in  service  near  Chattanooga)  to  be  the  support  and  comfort 
of  her  declining  years. 

J.  R.  S. 

Central  Georgia  (Sandersville),  July  30,  1862 
OBITUARY 

Died,  at  camp  Davis  near  Bridgeport,  Jackson  county,  Alabama,  Cor¬ 
poral  WM.  P.  KING  in  the  22d  year  of  his  age,  of  Company  G,  54 
Regiment,  Ga.  volunteers. 

Resolved,  Whereas  our  late  brother  in  arms.  Corporal  W.  P.  King 
has  been  stricken  from  our  ranks  by  those  terrible  diseases  pneumonia 
and  measles.  He  died  on  the  17th  inst.,  after  two  weeks  Ulness.  That 
we  deeply  mourn  the  loss  of  so  noble  a  brother  in  arms,  and  sympa¬ 
thize  with  his  friends  in  camps  and  his  bereft  family  and  friends  at 
home  in  this  their  hour  of  trouble.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
church  upwards  of  four  years,  and  lived  up  to  all  the  requirements  of 
the  same  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  King  was  a  dutiful  son  and  a 
kind  and  affectionate  husband  be  was  loved  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him.  [Here  are  ommitted  further  resolutions.) 

Central  Georgian  (Sandersville),  July  30,  1862 
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OBITUARY 

Broaglit  Home — The  remains  of  Col.  James  H.  Neal,  19th  Oa.,  neg*! 
reached  this  city  [Atlanta]  from  N.  C.  and  were  re-interred  in  the 
city  cemetery  at  6  o’clock  on  Wednesday  erening.  He  was  killed  near 
Kinston,  N.  C.  on  the  8th  March,  1865.  His  regiment,  the  19th  Ga., 
was  one  of  the  veteran  regiments  of  the  Army  of  Virginia,  and  had 
gained  for  itself  a  reputation  during  the  war  second  to  none.  The 
deceased  was  a  graduate  of  Franklin  College,  Ga.,  and  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  was  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law  in  this  city,  and  entered  the  service  as  Captain 
of  the  Jackson  Guards.  As  a  gentleman  and  as  officer  he  was  beloved 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

The  remains  of  Lt.  A.  J.  Neal,  Marion  (Fla.)  Light  Artiliery,  were 
re-interred  at  the  same  time.  He  was  a  brother  of  Col.  Neal,  and  was 
killed  in  battle  near  Atlanta,  Aug.  10th,  1864;  aged  twenty-seven  years. 
He  entered  Franklin  College.  Ga.,  in  1862,  and  remained  there  two 
years.  He  afterwards  graduated  at  the  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  Law 
School,  with  credit  to  himself  and  his  native  State,  Ga.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Mican- 
opy,  Fla.  Volunteered  as  prevate  in  the  1st  Fla.  regiment,  with  which 
be  remained  until  it  was  mustered  out  of  service,  then  joined  an 
Artillery  Company  from  his  adopted  home,  Fla.,  of  which  company  he 
was  1st  Lieutenant  at  the  time  of  his  death.  They  were  both  sons  of 
John  Neal,  Esq.,  formerly  of  this  city. 

There  was  no  public  notice  of  the  arrival  of  their  remains  in  the 
city.  But  the  Colonel,  six  Captains  and  thirty  men  of  the  old  19th 
Regiment,  and  many  other  friends  of  the  two  heroes  and  their  family 
turned  out  to  do  tribute  to  the  gallant  dead.  May  they  rest  in  peace. 
From  an  unidentified  Atlanta  newspaper. 
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A  Constitutional  History  of  (Georgia.  By  Ethel  K.  Ware,  Ph.D.  (New 
York:  Columbia  University  Press.  1947.  Pp.  210.  $2.25) 

The  series  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law  edited  by 
the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  of  Columbia  University  already  con¬ 
tains  several  notable  studies  on  Georgia  history,  and  this  additional 
volume  in  the  field  will  be  welcomed.  No  state  in  the  American  union 
has  a  richer  constitutional  history  than  Georgia.  Having  had  eight 
constitutions  and  much  experience  in  constitution  making  and  con¬ 
stitution  breaking,  this  field  of  Georgia  History  is  a  fertile  one  not 
only  for  students  of  Georgia  history  but  for  all  students  of  American 
constitutional  government.  Other  than  Walter  McElreath’s  Treatise 
on  the  Constitution  of  Georgia  published  in  1912,  Dr.  Ware’s  book  is 
the  only  one  dealing  specifically  with  the  subject.  The  small  volume 
gives  evidence  of  much  study  and  will  be  a  valuable  reference  book 
because  of  its  clarity  in  organization  and  full  documentation. 

The  reader  may  be  disappointed  to  find  that  a  book  of  this  title  fails 
to  mention  persons  like  James  Edward  Oglethorpe  and  John,  Lord 
Viscount  Percival,  who  loom  so  large  in  the  early  constitutional  his¬ 
tory  of  Georgia.  The  book  is  really  a  constitutional  history  of  the 
State  of  Georgia.  The  introductory  chapter  of  twenty-eight  pages  on 
“Pre-Revolutionary  Georgia”  is  inadequate  for  the  colonial  period.  The 
statement  that  Catholics  and  Jews  were  welcomed  in  Georgia  from 
the  beginning  (p.  13)  is  erroneous. 

The  general  plan  of  the  book  is  an  account  of  the  framing  of  each 
of  Georgia’s  constitutions,  an  analysis  of  the  documents,  and  an  esti¬ 
mate  or  evaluation  of  each  constitution.  Of  these  four  features,  the 
author  succeeds  best  in  the  first  mentioned.  Footnotes  accompanying 
the  passages  on  the  framing  of  the  various  constitutions  are  generous 
in  listing  the  personnel  of  the  conventions.  Emphasis  on  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  constitutional  clauses  partially  dispells  the  ennui  unavoid¬ 
ably  associated  with  the  analysis  of  eight  documents.  The  analysis 
of  dozens  of  cases  arising  in  the  courts  under  each  constitution  is 
sketchy  and  conveys  little  abiding  thought  to  the  reader,  but  the 
courage  of  the  author  in  venturing  into  this  unexplored  legal  jungle 
is  to  be  complimented.  The  headings  labeled  “Elstimate”  throughout 
the  book  make  few  points,  and  the  last  chapter  entitled  “Conclusions” 
is  largely  a  summary. 

The  author’s  repeated  emphasis  (pp.  85,  186,  194)  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  recall  in  Georgia  as  a  method  of  popular  control  has  little  justi¬ 
fication  in  fact.  Few  would  agree  with  labeling  as  a  “recall”  the  pro- 
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vision  of  the  Constitution  of  1798  that  Justices  of  the  Inferior  Courts 
“shall  hold  their  commissions  during  good  behavior,  or  as  long  as 
they  respectively  reside  in  the  county  for  which  they  shall  be  appointed, 
unless  removed  by  sentence  on  Impeachment,  or  by  two-thirds  of  each 
branch  of  the  General  Assembly.” 

The  analyses  of  all  of  the  Constitutions  are  excessively  brief,  and 
relatively  little  attention  is  given  to  placing  amendments  in  their 
proper  historical  perspective  by  showing  the  circumstances  leading  to 
their  adoption.  The  listing  of  “new  features”  appearing  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1945  (p.  191)  is  full  of  errors. 

The  book  as  a  whole  presents  a  helpful  survey  of  Georgia’s  consti¬ 
tutional  history  since  1776  and  will  serve  as  a  convenient  guide  for  a 
fuller  study  of  particular  phases  of  the  subject  than  the  author  has 
attempted.  Students  in  the  field  will  appreciate  the  time  and  effort 
that  went  into  the  preparation  of  the  book  and  compliment  the  author 
on  the  service  she  has  done  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Al&ebt  B.  Sate 

The  University  of  (Georgia 

Experiment  in  Rebellion.  By  Clifford  Dowdey.  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.: 
Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  1946.  Pp.  xxiv,  455.  Illustrations.  |3.75.) 

Mr.  Dowdey  is  not  an  historian,  at  least  in  the  more  restricted  sense 
of  the  word;  he  does  not  bother  much  with  dates  nor  does  he  use 
those  pestiferous  obliterations  of  book  pages,  generally  called  foot¬ 
notes.  He  does,  however,  have  a  bibliography.  This  extreme  reaction 
against  all  use  of  exact  sources  of  information  which  footnotes  serve 
and  the  eschewing  of  dates,  make  this  book  less  likely  to  be  relied 
upon  as  proved  history.  But  Mr.  Dowdey,  who  has  heretofore  dealt 
mostly  in  historical  novels,  has  given  up  that  easy  road,  and  doubtless 
realizing  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  has  decided  that  with 
a  little  more  work  (called  research  in  this  connection)  he  can  write 
a  book  that  will  be  Just  as  interesting  as  fiction  and  at  the  same  time 
be  a  correct  record.  Mr.  Dowdey  has  almost  succeeded. 

Undoubtedly  he  has  done  much  searching  of  the  documents  and  he 
has  written  a  reliable  account,  with  some  inevitable  flaws.  He  has 
not  written  a  well  balanced  account  of  the  Confederacy,  because  he 
has  wanted  to  make  an  interesting  story.  Hence  he  has  used  heavily 
personalities,  ranging  largely  around  Jefferson  Davis,  and  he  has 
made  the  Confederacy  center  too  largely  around  Richmond.  In  some 
instances  his  chapters  have  had  not  a  great  deal  of  coherence — he 
has  dragged  a  good  many  unrelated  facts  together  here  and  there, 
with  the  intention,  apparently,  of  getting  them  in  rather  than  con¬ 
tributing  to  any  unity.  He  has  made  a  considerable  number  of  errors, 
but  none  very  serious.  He  says  the  United  States  started  conscription 
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before  the  Confederacy  did  (p.  165);  he  states  that  the  ConteddratS 
Congress  passed  laws  to  curtail  the  raising  of  cotton  (p.  209) ;  hd  has 
L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  coming  from  Georgia — in  fact,  born  in  Georgia  but 
now  from  Mississippi,  and  John  A.  Campbell,  from  Tennessee — really 
from  Alabama,  but,  also,  born  in  Georgia  (p.  239) ;  he  places  Jackson, 
Mississippi  due  west  from  Vicksburg  (pp.  280,  282);  he  makes  Tren- 
holm  the  richest  man  in  the  East  (p.  364);  and  he  has  the  “Stars  and 
Bars”  instead  of  the  “Southern  Cross”  flying  over  Richmond  when 
the  Yankees  marched  in  (p.  406). 

But,  as  has  been  previously  mentioned,  this  is  a  readable  book  and 
it  is  the  nearest  approach  so  far  to  a  history  of  the  Confederacy  in 
which  the  military  events  do  not  steal  the  show.  Yet  Mr.  Dowdey 
has  cleverly  worked  the  military  campaigns  into  his  narrative  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  make  the  whole  story  clear.  He  belabors  the  point  now 
and  then,  which  he  had  in  mind  when  he  selected  the  title  of  this 
book — Experiment  in  Rebellion.  That  point  is  that  the  leaders  at¬ 
tempted  unwisely  to  go  ahead  as  if  they  had  a  well-organized  and 
crystallized  government  of  long  standing,  instead  of  a  rebellion  in  a 
state  of  flux.  But,  nowhere,  does  Mr.  Dowdey  state  exactly  how  the 
leaders  should  have  proceeded  with  this  experiment  in  rebellion.  Mr. 
Dowdey  has  succeeded  much  more  than  he  has  failed  in  this  his  first 
serious  history. 

The  Tennessee.  The  Old  River.  Frontier  to  Secession.  Volume  I. 
By  Donald  Davidson.  (New  York:  Rinehart  &  Company,  1946.  Pp. 
X,  342.  Illustrations.  $3.00.) 

The  Tennessee  is  an  unusual  river;  it  abides  by  few  of  the  laws 
which  rivers  are  supposed  to  obey.  True  enough  it  runs  down  hill 
and  has  banks,  but  instead  of  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  it 
should,  it  bends  far  back  to  the  northward  and  after  crossing  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  enters  the  Ohio  River.  It  is  not,  however,  the  geography 
or  the  geology  of  the  river  that  matters  most  in  this  book,  but  rather 
what  man  did  on  it,  along  its  banks,  or  in  its  valley,  or  even  outside 
of  its  valley  if  what  happened  was  somewhat  related  to  the  river.  The 
author  has  not  had  to  stretch  a  point  to  bring  history  to  the  Tennessee, 
for  in  its  own  right  this  river  may  lay  claim  to  a  heroic  and  signifi¬ 
cant  part  in  man’s  story  in  southern  America. 

The  Indians,  principally  the  Cherokees,  lived  here  before  the  white 
man  came  to  disturb  them  and  bring  on  wars  in  which  they  took  a 
prominent  part.  The  story  of  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Fort  Loudoun, 
as  an  episode  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  was  written  in  blood, 
and  three-quarters  of  a  century  later  the  Indians  themselves  were 
finally  removed,  floating  down  the  river  that  had  played  so  prominent 
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a  part  in  their  lives  for  centuries.  There  was  the  story  of  the  first 
settlers  establishing  themselves  on  the  Watauga,  a  branch  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  their  attempt  to  set  up  the  State  of  Franklin.  There  was 
the  amazing  trip  of  the  flotilla,  headed  by  the  Adventure,  floating 
down  the  river  to  its  mouth,  on  its  way  to  establish  Nashville,  on  that 
other  unusual  river,  the  Cumberland.  The  Tennessee,  even  with  its 
hazards  to  navigation,  like  Muscle  Shoals,  became  a  great  highway 
for  steamboats — the  steamboat  days  must  be  described.  And,  after 
all,  before  the  story  is  half  told,  it  was  necessary  to  knit  together  the 
happenings  and  to  evaluate  their  significance — in  other  words  what 
was  civilization  like  by  the  time  of  the  half-way  mark?  All  of  this, 
and  more,  Donald  Davidson  has  told,  in  this,  the  first  volume  of  the 
story,  which  must  be  finished  in  a  second,  which  will  relate  Civil  War 
on  the  Tennessee  and  things  that  happened  on  and  on  until  the  New 
Deal  began  damming  it  up  at  convenient  places. 

Mr.  Davidson  is  not  a  historian  in  the  convential  sense  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  takes  pride  in  that  fact;  he  would  rather  be  known  as  a 
poet,  a  novelist,  a  philosopher.  Nevertheless  he  has  done  well  by  his¬ 
tory,  for  though  he  has  eschewed  some  of  the  pet  tools  of  the  his¬ 
torian,  be  has  not  ignored  what  all  must  delve  into  if  they  write  truth 
instead  of  fiction — the  recognized  sources.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
say  that  he  writes  weil  and  interestingly,  but  is  it  worth  stating  that 
be  has  stuck  to  the  facts.  Verily  truth  can  be  made  stranger  than 
fiction,  and  that  has  happened  here. 

Selected  Letters.  John  Oarland  James  to  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  and 
Mary  Middleton  Michel  Hayne.  Edited  by  Daniei  Morley  McKeithan. 
(Austin,  Texas:  The  University  of  Texas  Press,  1946.  Pp.  xiii,  96.) 

John  Oarland  James  was  a  native  Virginian,  who,  shortly  after  the 
Civil  War,  went  to  Texas,  where  he  set  up  a  military  school  for  boys, 
first  at  Bastrop  and  later  in  Austin.  About  1875«  he  became  interested 
in  bringing  out  a  school  reader  and  speaker  to  be  made  up  of  the  best 
poetry  and  prose  of  Southern  authors.  This  work  appeared  in  1879. 
In  getting  together  the  material  for  this  volume,  he  had  written  Paul 
Hamilton  Hayne  for  permission  to  include  some  of  his  poems,  and 
out  of  this  acquaintance  he  developed  the  idea  of  getting  together  and 
seeing  published  a  collection  of  Hayne’s  poems.  He  labored  on  this 
project  for  some  years,  suffering  many  disappointments  in  securing 
advance  subscriptions  and  a  publisher.  He  had  originally  hoped  to 
publish  the  work,  himself,  in  order  to  give  Hayne  a  greater  profit, 
but  so  little  interest  was  he  able  to  stir  up  in  Southerners  to  buy  the 
work  that  he  found  himself  unable  to  finance  its  publication.  He 
finally  induced  a  Boston  house  to  publish  the  volume. 
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The  letters  here  published  relate  for  the  most  part  to  this  project; 
but  they  breathe  throughout,  James’  great  respect  and  affection  for 
Hayne,  whom  he  was  destined  never  to  meet.  Fully  realizing  Hayne’s 
poverty,  he  felt  that  this  would  be  a  generous  way  to  relieve  it.  Dr. 
McKeithan  has  appended  to  each  letter  a  critical  and  full  explanation 
of  the  various  points  arising;  he  has  also  written  an  introduction. 
The  originals  of  these  letters  are  in  the  Duke  University  Library. 

A  Tale  of  Possum  Poke  in  Possum  Lane.  By  Stellanova  Osborn. 
(Lancaster,  Pa.:  The  Science  Press  Printing  Company,  1946.  Pp.  87.) 

This  is  a  story  full  of  human  interest,  relating  to  the  Georgia  home 
of  Governor  Chase  S.  Osborn,  formerly  of  Michigan.  The  whole  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  place  pops  out  on  every  page,  and  this  atmosphere  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  the  household  of  human  beings  but  also  of  the  quad¬ 
rupeds  and  the  fouls  of  the  air  and  ground.  If  there  is  a  hero  in  this 
book,  it  is  Nog,  the  dog.  This  is  an  artistic  and  sympathetic  work  and 
it  is  made  still  more  attractive  by  the  many  photographs  which  adorn 
It 


